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The Control of Water Supply, 


HE _half- yearly 
} meeting of the 
British Associa- 
tion of Water- 
works Engineers 
was held in the 
apartments of the 
Geological So- 
ciety, at Burling- 
ton House, on 
Saturday last, December 8, Mr. C. H. 
Priestley, C.E., President, in the chair. 
The “Water Boards” Committee brought 
up their Report on “ The Control of Water 
Undertakings and Sources of Water 
Supply,” which was discussed at some 
length. The following were the principal 
points touched upon in the Report. 
It was contended that the present 
system of control over undertakings for 
public water supply is unsatisfactory ; that 
the general control is shared by four inde- 
pendent public authorities—viz., the two 
Houses of Parliament, the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the Board of Trade; that 
the decisions of Parliament are often con- 
tradictory as between the two Houses, as 
well as between successive sessions; and 
that rural districts are often unable, for 
‘nancial and other reasons, either to secure 
proper water supplies or to protect their 
natural rights in them. 

Now there can be no question that there 
'$ @ great deal of truth in these contentions ; 
at the same time there is no prospect what- 
ever, as far as we can see, of any material 
alteration of the existing state of affairs being 
carried into effect at present. Waterworks 
engineers must remember that, whilst it 
would be, no doubt, exceedingly satisfactory 
from their point of view to place the control 
of the water supplies of the country in the 
hands of some central authority, there are 
the political and financial aspects of the 
question to be satisfied, and it may be 
questioned whether any one authority would 
be able to deal with them without power being 





already much sub-divided amongst different 
local authorities. Ii financed on Imperial 
lines, Parliament would, of course, still 
retain control, In regard to that part of the 
contention which deals with the want of 
continuity between one Parliamentary 
Session and the next, we may remark that 
legislation on this ground is already con- 
tempiated, and this anomaly will, doubtless, 
shortly disappear. 

The next matter brought up seems to us 
to be much more practicable ; it embodied a 
Suggestion that the existing powers for en- 
forcing a proper water supply are inadequate. 
It is a striking and undeniable fact that many 
small towns and rural districts in this country 
are still without any public water supply, 
and are entirely dependent upon private wells, 
which are, moreover, under little or no super- 
vision, andare liable to serious contamination. 
The cause of this is, mainly, the ignorance 
of rural populations as to the blessings of a 
really good water supply. What has sufficed 
for their great-grandfathers is good enough 
for them, they say. We have often heard 
this argument urged even by those whose 
education should have taught them better 
It matters not to such people how far their 
ignorance in this respect may lead to the 
propagation of disease in more enlightened 
centres, where a good supply is being 
distributed at great cost. Selfishness 
and unwillingness have failed to supply 
the money for the carrying out of 
the most elementary type of water supply in 
some of these rural districts—a few hundred 
pounds even being begrudged. And we 
quite agree with this section of the “ Water 
Board's” report when it urges that the 
present powers of enforcing a proper water 
supply are inadequate, whilst they are also 
anomalous, 

Another suggestion was that the areas 
allotted to existing Local Authorities are 
altogether independent of the sources of 
water supply, and the trouble and 
expense of forming “United Districts” 
and “ Joint Water Boards ” are unnecessarily 
great. Whilst we agree with this sug- 


difficult to adopt all that is contained or 
implied in it. The fact that the boundaries 
of urban and rural Sanitary Authorities have 
been fixed without regard to the question of 
water supply is well known, and has often 
been debated. Still, without creating special 
Boards, to include several contiguous areas, 
we do not see how the problem is to bé 
successfully dealt with ; there are other local 
matters—taxation, drainage, and lighting 
amongst them — which must also claim 
attention, and the areas have been 
allotted, so that an all-round satisfactory 
result has been contemplated. It does 
not seem feasible that every little Local 
Authority should always have entire con- 
trol of its own supply, when that supply is 
obtained from the area belonging to another 
Authority. Some combination between 
adjacent towns and villages appears to us to 
be a better solution of the problem than 
extremely loca! authority under a great central 
government ; and if the expense of maintain- 

ing a combined water board be great, it in 
most cases follows precedent, where con- 
flicting interests have to be focussed. Never- 
theless, we are not in entire disagreement 
with the ‘“ Water Board’s” suggestion in so 
far as it applies to supplying the wants of 
large cities which are so unfavourably situated 
as to be compelled to seek their supply out- 

side their natural watershed limits, 

We most heartily endorse the next con- 

tention, that the law relating to underground 

water is inequitable, and a standing danger 

to many public water supplies. This fact is 

now acknowledged by all who have given 

any attention to the subject, and have 

watched the legal decisions on the question 

in recent years. That the law relating to 

the pollution of water requires revision, in 

spite of the recommendations of Royal Com- 

missions having to some extent been carried 

into effect during the past few years, 

is also patent to everybody, and we 

sincerely trust that the waterworks engineers 

will be able to influence a change in this 

direction. Continuous, not spasmodic, 

supervision is wanted very badly in severab 

parts of the country. Another proposition 
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brought forward was that the provisions 
for preventing water waste are insufficient ; 
and the board strongly recommended the 
collection and publication of official returns 
relating to existing undertakings, with which 
we are in thorough agreement. This country 
is far behind some others in regard to the 
latter point. The board contented itself 
with indicating what requires in their 
view some alteration, but they rightly 
remark that the remedy is beyond their 
power. Nevertheless, they have framed 
some very useful rules for guidance in con- 
nexion with the collection of water statistics 
and other similar matters. 

Che only other communication laid before 
the meeting was a suggestive paper by Mr. 
Wm. ‘Matthews on “The Protection of 
Underground Water Supplies,” in which 
the sanitary aspect of the question was 
carefully considered. 


—_ 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF A COLOUR. 
ART. 
By tre Eprror. 





N the course of the discussion on 
the interesting paper read by Mr. 
Wallace Rimington last week at 
the Architectural Association, on 

the subject of “Colour in Architecture,” the 

possibility of a scientific treatment of colour 
analogous to what is supposed to be the 
scientific treatment of musical sounds, was 

reterred to more than once; and Mr. J. D. 

Crace, one of the speakers in the discussion, 

has returned to the subject in a letter printed 

in another column of this issue. However 
purely speculative the subject may be 
thought to be, and at the present 
moment undoubtedly is, it is a very inte- 
resting one, especially in view of the 
promise or prophecy which it seems to 
afford of a possible new art which might be 
developed in the future; an art in which 
combinations of colour should be played 
with as combinations of sound are now 
played with by the musician. The idea is 
not entirely chimerical ; it is worth thinking 
about, at allevents, merely as a question of 

«esthetic interest. But there are two points 

in regard to which there seems to be rather 

a confusion of ideas as to the resemblance 

between the artistic use of colour and 

sound. 

In the first place, it seems to be over- 
looked that there is this radical distinction 
at present between the use of colour and 
sound in art—that music is complete in 
itself, whereas colour, as at present used, is 
always thought of as applied to something 
which might exist apart from the colour, 

Mr. Rimington, and other speakers at the 

Architectural Association, advocated the 

greater use of colour in architecture, and 

cited instances of buildings of which different 
portions were executed with differently 
coloured materials, and commented on the 
efiect thus produced. But all thearchitectural 
forms of those buildings could have existed 
without any of this colour; just as the de- 
sign of every picture might be drawn out in 
monochrome, without any colour at all, as it 
is, in fact, in an engraving ; and yet all the 
intellectual meaning of the picture is there. 

Colour, aS we now use it, is therefore applied 
to heighten the interest or beauty of some- 

thing which might exist and be intelligible 
without it. But the sounds of music are not 

8 applied to anything else ; they are them- 








selves the artistic creation ; we do not apply 
music to a building or a wall-surface. We 
may set music to words, and thus heighten 
the expression of the words; but that 
is hardly even an analogous idea, as 
a great deal of the finest music is 
quite independent of words, or even of 
ideas which could be expressed in words. 
Something more like an analogy is found in 
the case of the arrangement of orchestral 
music for a single instrument, such as 
the pianoforte. A pianoforte arrangement 
of one of Beethoven’s symphonies, for in- 
stance, where all the elements of the music 
are heard, but without the variety of tone- 
colouring imparted to it by the many different 
instruments of the orchestra, is to the 
original composition something like what 
an engraving of Titian’s “Bacchus and 
Ariadne” is to the original picture; the 
idez and the forms are there, but not the 
colouring. That is a pretty close analogy, and 
one easily apprehended ; but it is only an 
wsthetic analogy, not a scientific or physical 
one. If people mean anything at all when 
they imagine an art of colour which shall be 
analogous to the art of music, they must 
mean an art in which colours themselves, 
their combination and succession, shall be 
played with to produce an abstract colour 
design, just as the combination and succes- 
sion of sounds is played with to produce an 
abstract design in sound, which we call 
“music,” and which is complete in itself, 
and not dependent on its use in 
relation to anything else. And it is im- 
portant to remember that it is not only 
the combination but the succession of colours 
which must be taken into account in forming 
a scheme for any art of colour analogous to 
our present art of sound. Music does not 
consist in the mere combination of sounds, 
but in their succession according to a general 
design of movement; and any similar art 
carried out in colour must include the means 
of flashing on the eye a succession of colours 
according to a preconceived and elaborated 
scheme, capable of being defined beforehand 
in some manner,'as music is defined before- 
hand by the written marks or “notes” on 
the paper. 

It is quite possible that some such art as 
this may be elaborated at some future time, 
and that people may have colour-symphonies 
in abstract colour, just as we now have 
music-symphonies in abstract sound. But 
such an art would probably take as long to 
develop and bring to perfection as the art 
of music has taken ; for it is impossible for 
people to create imaginative works of art in 
any medium until they have become familiar 
with the medium, and have got past the 
experimental stage with it. 

But in comparing such an imagined art of 
colour with the present art of music, there 
is another prevalent misconception to be 
cleared away. In what is at present called 
harmony of colour there is no scientifically 
defined system, as there is of harmony in 
music ; and the reason is that we have not yet 
formed any scale (sca/a—ladder) ofcolour; ée., 
selected colours at fixed intervals of vibra- 
tion. Artists use colour now just as an actor 
or an orator use the natural tones of the 
voice, with whatever shades of inflection 
agree best with the expression of feeling. 
But the whole art of music is only rendered 
possible by the selection of certain sounds 
at fixed intervals from each other—intervals 
fixed by the numerical relation of the 





i ia 

vibrations —- and ignoring all the others 
To exemplify: the note which forms 
middie C on the piano Rives 224 
vibrations per second (standard pitch), ang 


the D next above it 258; we intercalate 
one “semitone” between them, but wha: 
becomes of all the thirty other tones 
between 256 and 288% The answer js, tha: 
they are all there, but that the norma! 
human ear is not delicate enough to dea 
with or distinguish such minute ditferences 
of pitch, or to construct an art of music o: 
so complicated a basis. I[t was not ti! 
certain tones were pitched 
selected, to the exclusion of others | 
grounds party physical and partly wsthet: 
to form the materials for making music, 
that any art of music or any written music: 
composition was possible. This the Greeks 

did for us, and it is not the least of th 

many debts we owe them.* 

Now, any art of abstract colour such as 
we have been imagining, carried out on lives 
analogous to the art of music, must be pre- 
ceded by the formation of a scale of colour 
that is, the adoption of certain gradations o! 
colour which can be accepted by every one 
as harmonising with each other in certa 
relations; the position of which can be 
physically defined, as the notes ic the scale 
of music can ; and which can be capable 
representation by written signs of son 
kind. Then we may have abstract com 
positions in colour, as we now have abstrac: 
compositions in sound : but only then 

H,. HEatHCcoTeE StariaM 
++ 

THE STUDENTS DESIGNS AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

HE President of the Roya! Academy 
expressed himself as especial) 
well satisfied with the students 
competition designs of this yea’, 

and in respect to some branches of work, th 
sculpture and the landscape especially, be 
had good reason for this satisiaction ; but we 
cannot find that the branch of design wit: 
which we are most concerned seems to be 
more flourishing than usual, 

The Travelling Studentship of (o/. has 
been awarded to Mr. Henry Tanner, the 
subject being “ A Portion of a Street Front, 
for which, however, there were only three 
competitors. Of these the first in order 
(No. 186) is totally without arclitecturé 
charm, but it has the merit that the large 
openings in the ground-floor, for shops, are 
treated with arches which would have 4 
structural function in the building, ao¢ 
would carry the upper portion without 
assistance. No. 187 is the most original 0 
the three in regard to detail and gene’ 
feeling, but the wide “flat arches" over the 
ground-floor openings are merely an archi- 
tectural pretence, and must inevitably be 
supplemented by girders behind the masonry 
front. In No. 188, the prize design, te 
author has not pretended to build arches 
over the shop windows, but  frank’y 
treats them as large openings © rossed 
by girders. The details of this desig® 
are commonplace enough for the most 
part, except that the sculpture figures in the 
centre are well sketched in, but the desig® 
as a whole has the merit of unity n¢ 
harmony of proportion, and is certainly the 

* The modern Furopean scale differs stigbtly {rom ‘8° 


Greek scale, for reasons which cannot be gone into bere: 
but the Greek scale is the basis of it. 
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most pleasing and satisfactory of the three. 
The detail elevations are wel! executed. If 
we begin to question what kind of place 
such a set of drawings would take at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, it might perhaps be 
answered that our Academy students are 
encouraged to aim at simplicity and un- 
assuming character in architectural design, 
and that undoubtedly the Ecole students are 
not. There are other merits possible in 
architecture, however, besides simplicity. 

In the “ Set of architectural designs ’ com- 
petition (Upper School) the prize is given to 
Mr. Bernard Webb for a design for a town 
house, which is what might be called osten- 
tatiously plain and quite devoid of dignity, 
though not without character. The aim of 
architectural students at present seems to be 
to see how little detail you can put into a 
design, which is no doubt better than over- 
loading it with ornament; but this rage fcr 
simplicity is getting pretty nearly to the 
point of leaving a design with no archi- 
tectural quality at all except what is afforded 
by the plan. And in this instance the plan 
is not so good as that of No. 193; the 
entrance is badly managed, with a porch cut 
off from the hall by a partition; a very un- 
architectural expedient; the entrance of 
No. 193 is much better arranged; in other 
respects there is not much to choose 
between the two plans. The two designs 
for the end of a schoo! hall, in the same 
class, have a good deal of merit. Among the 
set of drawings of an architectural design 
{Lower School) the prize is given inevitably 
to Mr. Fulton for much the finest draw- 
ing there, a design for a bishop's tomb 
or monument; but it must be observed that 
it depends for its success much more on the 
manner in which the sculpture is designed 
and drawn than on purely architectural 
quality. Among various designs for a 
Country Parsonage in this class, about equal 
in merit, three have no points of the compass 
showa on the plan, a matter of the greatest 
uuportance in house planning; that the 
Students are not (apparently) compelled to 
show this, and taught its importance, implies 
cousiderable neglect on the part of their 
instructors or visitors. The designs for a 
Gatehouse and Bridge, in the same class, 
are all of pretty much the same degree of 
merit; none of them show any noticeable 
architectural conception. 

In the very useful competition instituted 
of late years for a plan of a building only, 
the subject this year has been a Bank and 
manager's residence in one block, with light 
from streets on two contiguous sides. The 
prize has been awarded to Mr. Rutherford 
for a plan which shows a very effective 
arrangement of the residential rooms on the 
first floor, with a loggia round two sides of 
4 centre space giving ceiling light to the 
bank room below; but there is a curious 
and to our thinking most important mistake 
in omitting to give the manager any internal 
‘communication with the bank, to get to which 
he would have to leave his own entrance 
door and go out into the street and round 
the corner to the bank entrance. This may 
‘be hygienic for the manager, as compelling 
him to go out into the open air on the 
way to his work, but it is certainly not 
‘convenient, and we have never been in 
a banking residence of this kind in which 
‘the manager had not an internal door of 
‘communication with the bank. Nor do we 
like the vestibule to the bank entrance, 


formed by an internal partition projecting 
into the bank floor ; again an un-architectural 
way of providing a vestibule. We do not 
feel at all sure that this prize has been 
rightly awarded. No. 219 has a good deal of 
merit in the planning of the ground floor. 
There has been, we are glad to observe, a 
larger competition than usual for this 
prize and the average of merit of the plans is 
high. Among the other architectural drawings 
Mr. A. C. Bossom has produced an admirable 
set of measured drawings of St. Mary, 
Woolnoth, and Mr. G. T. Smith has received 
the silver medal for perspective for an 
excellent drawing of the three centre bays 
of the Banqueting House. For the 
perspective drawing in outline open to 
painters and sculptors only there is, as on 
some (or most) previous occasions, no com- 
petition, which is much to be regretted, 
since by such a competition future painters 
might learn something at least of perspective, 
in regard to which too many of them are 
sadly ill-furnished, as many a painting of a 
building shows. Nor is there any competi- 
tion for the silver medal! for original design 
in ornament. 

The competition for a bas-relief contain- 
ing figures and ornament is also a fiasco, 
none of the three works sent in having been 
considered good enough to merit the award 
of the medal ; a decision in which we cannot 
but concur. The principa! sculpture subject, 
“Samson bound by the Philistines,” has how- 
ever elicited a good competition ; there is a 
good deal of energy, and also good composi- 
tion, in several of the groups. In the compe- 
tition for the best four figures from the life 
there is a very high average of merit, and it 
is difficult to choose between the sets. 

The competition for decorative painting 
for a public building is the one which, 
among the painting competitions, is most 
closely allied with architecture; and it is also 
interesting that the prize has this year been 
won by a lady—-Miss Chaplin. The subject 
given was the beautiful and suggestive one, 
“A Procession of the Hours”; and the prize 
design is the best in the main, as being 
more completely a procession than some of 
the others, and the best in colour and in the 
drawing and design of the cartoon figure. 
The influence of Burne-Jones is traceable in 
the design of the figures in the general 
drawing, of which some of the heads are 
much too small. No. i29 runs the prize one 
pretty close, and we think the figures better 
designed, as figures, though the composition 
asa whole is not so harmonious in line and 
colour. We seem to have seen better 
results from this competition in some former 
years. 

In the competition for a monochrome 
sketch for a figure picture—the subject being 
“ Joseph sold ,to the Ishmaelites,” the prize 
design. by Mr. G. Murray, may be said to be 
first and the rest nowhere; at least the 
second prize, a rather misty work showing a 
good motive in composition, is far behind it. 
No. 20 has the same kind of merit—a well 
conceived composition of lines. In general, 
one is struck almost painfully with the 
common-place (almost vulgar) character of 
the ideas and suggestions of these numerous 
sketches for pictures ; they certainly do not 
promise much in the way either of invention 
or of dignity of style. The competition for 
the Creswick prize, on the cther hand (won 
by Mr. Ernest Board), is very gratifying; 





competitors are more numerous than usual, 


and the poisonous greens which we too 
often see in students’ landscape painting 
are much less prominent than we have 
generally found them We feel doubtful 
about the award of the prize; it has been 
partly won, no doubt, by the author's con- 
scientious study of foreground detail; but 
that, after all, is not the essential of land- 
scape, and No. 16 is to our thinking a 
broader, finer, and more matured work. But 
the general level of the work in this compe- 
tition is very promising. 
———+ + -- 
NOTES. 

aes Tue decision on Monday last 
Compensation of the House of Lords in the 

am. case of Hoddinot 7. Newton, 
Chambers, & Co. appears to have decided 
two most important points in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1897, which will in this 
respect prevent further litigation. These 
two points can be very shortly and plainly 
stated. In Section 7 occur the words, 
“ being constructed.” The House of Lords 
have now laid it down that this phrase is 
not to be limited; it does not only mean 
being constructed at one time, consecutively; 
it may refer to acts which, separated by long 
intervals, are yet constructive. In other 
words, it covers what is not included in the 
words “repair” or “demolition.” The second 
point seems once for all to end the shocking 
state of confusion as to the word scaffold- 
ing, and incidentally it may be remarked 
that a gentle reproof is conveyed to the 
Court of Appeal for not deciding in all cases 
which have come before them whether a 
particular erection was or was not a 
scaffolding. In future, any erection which 
would by ordinary people be called a 
scaffolding must be regarded as such 
within the meaning of the Act. In 
other words, in all those cases which 
have come before the Court of Appeal 
on this point the thing under discussion was 
a scaffolding. There is another important 
observation to be made on this decision of 
the final Court of Appeal. It shows that 
this Act is to be construed broadly and 
liberally. Any one who will take the trouble 
to read the judgment in this case will see 
the difference between a liberal and a narrow 
construction of the Act. 


The A case of much importance 
Interpretation has been decided by the Court 
of Contracts. of Appeal, throwing, as it does, 

not a little light on the interpretation of 
certain contracts. The case was that of 
Steward & Co. v. the Admiralty, and 
arose out of a contract by the former to 
supply material for the Portland new 
breakwater. There was, first of all, a 
tender issued by the Admiralty. Steward 
& Co. tendered “approximate amount two 
million tons.” The Admiralty replied that 
their tender was accepted “for the supply 
for the new breakwater of about 2,000,000 
tons, or such quantity as may be required, 
of cap and roach stone.” Two years later 
the Admiralty, having entered into a con- 
tract for the completion of the breakwater 
by an independent firm, informed Steward 
& Co. that no more stone would be 
required, though they had then taken only 
some 200,000 tons. It was contended by the 
Admiralty that the words “as may be re- 
quired” gave them a right to take only so 
much material as they wished. Steward & Co. 
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on the other hand, said that these words were 
merely a qualification of the contract quantity, 
and did no more than give the Admiralty a 
right to take a little more or a little less than 
the two million tons. This was also the 
view both of Mr. Justice Day and of the 
Court of Appeal. In other words, the 
phrase “as may be required” was held to 
be equivalent to “ approximately.” To some 
extent, of course, the interpretation was 
governed by the intention of the parties, as 
shown in the correspondence, and there may 
be cases in which the recent decision is not 
applicable. But it seems, nevertheless, to 
establish something in the nature of a 
principle that when in a contract a specific 
amount of material is offered and accepted, 
words which have in some respects a con- 
tradictory force will be regarded as qualify- 
ing the governing amount only. This is 
obviously the business interpretation, other- 
wise a merchant or contractor might make 
arrangements for the supply of a large 
quantity of material, and then have it thrown 
on his hands. 





: __ It is somewhat unfortunate 
nay end Bill that the cases which are of 
of Quantities. most importance to architects 

and surveyors are so often only decisions 
given by juries. Thus the recent case of 
Metchim v. The Hotel Cecil has not the 
same importance as if it had been given by 
the Court instead of the jury. It was a 
claim against the building owner for the cost 
of lithographing plans and bills of quantities, 
the defence being that as to the former the 
expense was included in the architect's fee, 
and as to the latter that it was included in 
the quantity surveyor's fee. Mr. Justice 
Kennedy, in his summing-up to the jury, 
asked them to say if the architect, who also 
took out the quantities, had authority, ex- 
press or implied, to order this work to be 
done at the expense of the building owner. 
The jury decided that he had. This, of 
course, is plain sense, but the case must 
not be pressed too far, for if the con- 
tract were not of sufficient importance to 
justify the lithographing of plans and bills of 
quantities, a jury might very well say that 
the architect or the surveyor, as the case 
may be, had not authority to pledge the 
employer's credit for the purpose. 





estates A GREAT economy in the distri- 
er High bution of gas may be effected 

“ by forcing the gas through the 

mains under high pressure. Hitherto illu- 
minating gas has always been supplied to 
the public at a very low pressure, amounting 
only to a small fraction of a pound per 
square inch; but during the last twelve 
months carburetted water gas, which is now 
so largely used in London, has been distri- 
buted at Royersford, near Philadelphia, 
under a pressure of 20 Ibs. At the recent 
Gas Congress in Paris, Mr. F. H. Shelton, 
by whom this novel practice in gas distribu- 
tion has been adopted, read a most interest- 
ing paper on the subject, and showed 
that the supply of gas under high pressure 
is both practicable and economical, The 
loss of gas by leakage is not excessive, 
and the illuminating power of the gas is not 
appreciably affected. Mr. Shelton is now 
supplying gas at high pressure through thirty. 
four miles of pipe, and has several additional 
miles of high-pressure gas-mains in course 
of construction. Before entering the con- 
Sumer's meter the gas pressure may readily 
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be reduced to any desired point, but possibly 
many new uses will be found for gas if it 
can be regularly obtained under high 
pressure. For incandescent gas-lighting, 
several devices for increasing to a smaller 
extent the normal gas pressure have long 
been before the public under such names as 
the “ Hydro-Press” and the “Intensified” 
gas light; but the cost of the apparatus for 
increasing the pressure in these cases is 
necessarily high, and the mantles employed 
are too speedily destroyed to render this 
form of lighting an economical substitute 
for ordinary lighting under existing circum- 
stances. 





On Thursday last week, be- 
English Domestic fore the members of the 

Camera Club, an interesting 
lecture was given by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton 
on “English Domestic Architecture.” The 
lecture, which was illustrated by a large 
number of excellent lantern views of the 
buildings referred to, would have been 
better described as “ A Comparison of 
some English, French, and German Works 
of Domestic Architecture,” as examples of 
the domestic work of both France and 
Germany were illustrated and described as 
well as many well-known English examples, 
though probably no one regretted the wide 
field the lecturer covered. The develop- 
ment of the house from the castle was 
the starting point of the lecturer, who 
traced the change in England from the castle 
to the manor house, and in France and 
Germany from the castle to the chateau. 
Formal English work, plaster and rough cast, 
and the half timber work of this country and 
France and Germany were also parts of the 
subject dealt with. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting remarks of the lecturer related to 
the half-timber work of Germany, in which 
country, he said, many very picturesque 
buildings of that class were being pulled 
down—not in any spirit of vandalism, but op 
sanitary grounds, #.¢. because of the sewage- 
soaked character of the ground on which the 
buildings stand. One of the lantern views 
showed the framework of a modern half- 
timber German building in course of con- 
struction, the timbers being used con- 
structionally, and not merely ornamentally ; 
the timber work being substantial enough 


to take a filling of plaster or even brick- 
work, 





In his third Cantor Lecture 
on Monday night Dr. Fleming 
discussed the medium in which 
electro-magnetic effects take place, and gave 
a very lucid account of Maxwell's theory of 
the propagation of electric waves. Accord- 
ing to this theory, if we know the electrical 
and magnetic constants of a transparent 
substance, then we ought to be able to pre- 
dict its optical refractive index. Now, until 
quite recently several substances, including 
glass and water, were supposed to be 
exceptions to Maxwell's law. Professor 
Dewar's discovery, however, of a method 
of producing large quantities of liquid 
air enabled Dr. Fleming to determine the 
electrical constants of those substances at 
very low temperatures, and his results prove 
that Maxwell's law is true within the limits 
of experimental error. The lecturer de- 
scribed exactly how the dielectric constant 
of a medium, was determined, and gave dia- 
grams showing the extraordinary way in 
which this constant varied with the tempera. 


Cantor 
Lectures. 
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ture. Water, for example, at. ordinary 
temperatures has a constant of 8, byt 
ice at the temperature of liquid air has 
a constant of only 2.4. He gave a shor 
résumé of the theories of the electro. 
magnetic medium. In the first theory it was 
supposed to be a very attenuated form 0: 
gas filling all space, but this has been aban. 
doned because it fails to explain the polar 
sation of light. The second theory was the 
elastic solid theory, namely, that the ethe: 
was a jelly-like substance which existed ip 
the interior of solid bodies as well as in a 
vacuum, and offered no resistance to the 
motion of solids through it. This fails % 
explain the astronomical aberration of igh: 
by which the apparent position of a star 
is always microscopically displaced from 
its true position in the direction in 
which the earth is moving. The third theory, 
recently elaborated by Dr. Larmor, is the 
theory of a rotational ether, an ether tha 
offers no resistance to linear displacement, 
but a great resistance to rotation in any 
direction. He imagines that an electne 
current consists in a flow of positive and 
negative “electrons” in opposite directions 
It follows that the colder a substance is the 
more readily can the electrons flow, as they 
will not be impeded by the vibrations of the 
molecules, a result which Dr. Fleming has 
verified experimentally at very low tempera 
tures. According to Dr. Larmor, all matte 
is solidified electricity. This theory seems 4 
highly artificial one, but as it explains 
several otherwise inexplicable phenomena 
and may probably enable us to arrive at ne. 
effects, its study is justified, 





Dr. Frank Crowes, the 
London Sewage. Chemist to the Londor 

County Council, read a pape! 
upon “The Treatment of London Sewage 
before the Society of Arts on Wednesday 
last. The paper was disappointing, ow'rs 
to the fact that Dr. Clowes did not give 
particulars as to the relative costs 0! the 
chemical and bacterial methods of [rea 
ment, nor details as to the size, &., of the 
beds of coke employed by the L.C.C- a 
the bacterial experiments. Dr. Clowes statec 
that he did not feel free to give these ngure* 
He showed that from a scientific point © 
view the results of the bacterial treatme=: 
were superior to those obtained by the 
chetnica!l treatment adopted by the Londot 
County Council, and remarked ths! the 
effluent after bacterial treatment was - 
aérated, was able to support fish life, #°° 
was not liable to putrefaction ; whereas a 
chemical effluent was not well aératec 
was prejudicial to fish life, and was 
liable to become offensive in a compar’ 
tively short period. Dr. Ridea} and in 
fessor Frankland took part in the dis 
cussion, and both spoke in favour o! a. 
terial treatment, but Dr. Rideal considered 
that differential treatment should be adopted 
for the different organisms in sewage. He 
was glad to hear that Dr. Clowes now ” 
mitted that the straw, hair, chaff, Xc.. which 
existed in sewage should not be allowed to 
go on to the coke beds, as the coke sooP 
became choked. He also pointed out that 
Dr. Houston had shown that certain patho- 
genic organisms were not destroyed by the 
bacterial treatment. 


A most interesting papet >Y 
The Electric Arc Mfr, Druddell, illustrated > 
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was read this week to the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers. It illustrates very 
strikingly what a remarkable phenomenon 
the direct current arc is. Mrs, Ayrton a 
year or two ago demonstrated many pro- 
perties of the direct current arc, but no one 
had then any idea that it was an excellent 
telephone receiver, Mr. Duddell showed 
that, by simply shunting the arc with a con- 
denser and an inductive coil which he 
used for his receiving circuit the arc 
spoke words distinctly, and could casily 
be heard at a distance of 12 ft. The dis- 
covery is due to Herr Simon, but Mr. Duddel! 
has greatly improved on the original arrange- 
ments. The arc acts equally well as a 
telephone transmitter, any sound made in its 
neighbourhood being heard in a telephone 
receiver connected to it. Mr. Duddell 
showed by means of his oscillograph that 
when an arc is humming, not only is there a 
small and rapid fluctuation of the current, 
but there is also a fluctuation in the 
electric pressure and in the light emitted 
by the arc. This is a remarkable result, 
as no one would have expected that a 
minute pulsation of the current whose 
period is about the five-hundredth part of a 
second could have produced a corresponding 
fluctuation in the light sent out. The most 
striking experiment shown by Mr. Duddell 
was the obtaining of a musical note from the 
direct current arc by the very simple expe- 
dient of shunting it with a condenser, He 
proved that this was caused by the arc 
causing an alternating current to flow in the 
condenser circuit. By varying the lengths 
or the distance apart of the coils of the 
wires connecting the condenser to the 
carbons, he showed that the note emitted 
altered, and by means of a key-board played 
a tune on the arc. He also discovered 
that the ordinary method of preventing a 
metal switch from arcing by shunting it 
with a condenser was dangerous when it was 
used to break the current in an inductive 
circuit. The prevention of the arc-ing causes 
a dangerous rise of pressure which may 
break down the insulation of the cables. 
He suggests that some of the breakdowns 
in alternating current electric mains 
attributed to resonance effects may be 
really due to the sudden suppression of 
the arc between metal contacts, and con- 
cludes that arc-ing at the switch contacts 
should be encouraged to a certain extent. 


Tue Bishop of Kochester has 
Estate, recently opened the Church 
Poversham. Room, which has been erected 
after Mr. J. Kelly’s plans and designs, 
at a cost of about 10,000/, for Mrs. 
Warde, of Petersham House, who has pre- 
seated it to the parish in memory of her 
relative, Miss Ellen Walker. The Church 
Room, with its spacious hall, institute, and 
gymnasium, stands within the grounds, 
covering some twenty acres, of Bute House 
(near the parish church) which Mrs. Warde 
bought two years ago, with the intention 
of preventing their conversion for building 
purposes, and of setting apart most of the 
land for the benefit of the parishioners. 
The house had been a residence of the Earls 
of Bute, and members of that family were 
buried in the church. It is stated that Mrs. 
Warde will also defray the cost of the new 
church of which the erection has been begun 
upon the estate. 


Mr. Axtuur HAWLEY writes 

-“ Whilst digging a trench 
for the reception of electric 
cables in Fleet-street the workmen have 
recently come across some masonry some 
3 ft. below the roadway in front of the 
Church of St. Dunstan's in the West. This 
masonry is composed of granite and flint, 
cemented together with coarse, yellowish 
plaster, and, being as firm as solid rock, has 
had to be broken away piece by piece. It 
is more than probable that it forms part of 
what formerly were the foundations of the 
old Church of St. Dunstan's in the West, 
which is said to have stood some 30 ft. to 
the south of the site of the present church. 
The date of the building of the old church 
is not known, but that it was in existence 
prior to the year 1327 is certain from 
the fact that Richard De _ Barking, 
Abbot of the Convent of Westminster 
in that year, granted the Rectory of 
St. Dunstan’s in the West to King Henry 
Ill. Maitland’s “History of London” 
(1760), Vol. II., contains a plate of the old 
church which shows it to have been a low- 
roofed building with a small tower at the 
north-west corner. At the south-west 
corner was the famous clock with the two 
giants standing ready to strike the hours, 
the work of one named Thomas Harrys, 
which was set up in 1671. This clock was 
one of the great London sights during the 
last century. Hutton, writing in 1708, says 
“that the figures were more admired on 
Sundays by the populace than the most 
eloquent preacher in the pulpit within.” 


A Bit of Old 
St. Dunstan's. 


A COLLECTION of water-colour 
drawings by Mr. Claude Spero 
are on view at Mr. Maclean’s 
Gallery in the Haymarket ; they are chiefly 
views in Italy, but are on the whole of more 
topographical than artistic interest. Two 
only, Nos. 8 and 66, views at Figaret, present 
a powerful artistic effect, in the contrast 
between hills in ight and in shadow, 


Mr. Macleans 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE clearing away of the exhibits from the 
interior of the Exhibition has been very rapid, 
only a few of the heavy exhibits requiring 
some time to dismount and pack remain. 
Nothing has, however, been done as regards 
the demolishing of any of the buildings, large 
or small, with the exception of some of the 
small private undertakings. It has not yet 
altogether been decided as to which of the 
buildings will be left standing ; this question is, 
at the present moment, a matter of serious dis- 
cussion. A committee was formed a few 
weeks ago for the purpose of looking into the 
question of maintaining for some little time the 
various pavilions of the Rue des Nations, and 
transforming the interiors into small museums 
to be left open to the public. It is, however, 
most probable that this scheme will fall through ; 
for one reason, on account of the difficulties of 
acquiring the various buildings from the nations 
to whom they belong or the contractors who 
supplied the materials ; and, again, these build- 
ings, nearly all of which are constructed of 
timber and plaster or cement, would not 
properly resist the rigours of the winter and 
make a good appearance next year, except after 
very considerable expense for repairs. It is 
said that the German Government has offered 
to hand over its official building to the authori- 
ties, and it is known that the representatives of 
the several nations have been asked to consider 
the price for which they would hand over the 
buildings, whilst the various firms which sup- 
plied the interior and exterior fittings have been 
approached with inquiries as to the prices they 
require for their materials. The great dis- 
cussion falls on the question of the Galerie des 





Machines ; should it be left as it is or pulled 


down? M. Bouvard and others much desire 
the destruction of this building, which) they 
say hides from view the fine facade by 
Gabriel of the Ecole Militaire. a ont 
public and the Press are very m a 

the idea; the building is an admirable 
example of iron construction, it is a most use- 
ful hall for the annual horse and horticultural 
shows, and in the opinion of the 

number of artists it is much to be preferred for 
the annual Salons to the new Grand Palais of 
the Champs Elysces. One scheme pr =$ 
the maintaining of the Galerie des Machines 
for the Salons, and the transferring of the pic- 
tures and sculpture now exhibited at the 
Luxembourg to the Grand Palais, where they 
would be much more worthily housed than in 
the present ugly hall annexed to the Palais du 
Luxembourg. The rest of the Grand Palais 
could be advantageously utilised to receive a 
portion of the interesting collection of casts 
now at the Trocadero, and very much confined 
and impossible to develop for want of space ; 
portions of the collections of the Louvre 
Museum hardly fitted to that building would 
find fresh development if placed in the Grand 
Palais. The Grand Palais will, as soon as all 
the pictures have been moved out, be given 
over to the electricians for fitting with electric 
light, for up to the present there have been no 
means of lighting the interior. 

The two artistic societies have for the 
present taken possession of the Grand Palais. 
The Old Salon will be installed in the part of 
the palace situated on the Avenue Nicholas II. ; 
the New Salon will occupy the part opposite 
the Avenue D’Antin. The central hall will be 
a neutral territory, where the two rival 
societies will both exhibit their sculpture. But 
this combination, which is perhaps a first step 
towards the much desired fusion of the two 
societies, is threatened in the future by the 
scheme, seriously entertained by the Depart- 
ment of Instruction Publique to transfer to the 
Grand Palais the contents of the Luxembourg 
Museum. 

The Exhibition vear has enabled us to appre- 
ciate the value of the metropolitan railway, 
which the Municipal Council are now actively 
pushing on towards completion. The circular 
line from the Etoile to the Place de la Nation 
has already been undertaken, and the letting 
of the contracts for the circular line on the left 
bank will soon take place. There is also talk 
of a line under the principal interior boule- 
vards, crossing the Seine twice. M. Chagnaud, 
the author of this latter project, proposes to 
adopt a central platform the whole length of 
the line, with stopping places every two or 
three hundred metres. The Municipal Council 
is considering this project. 

A scheme is being prepared for the construc- 
tion of a moving platform under Paris, nine 
miles in length, under the Grands Boulevards, 
the Avenue de l'Opera, and some of the prin- 
cipal streets. Three moving platforms are 
proposed, the third platform to go at the speed 
of thirteen miles per hour. 

The serious increase of epidemics of typhoid 
fever in various quarters of Paris has drawn 
urgent attention to the water supply, and the 
Municipal Council is taking strong measures by 
the formation of a Commission whose duties 
will be the strict supervision of the water engi- 
neering work and of the supply of drinking 
water to the town. Well known doctors 
and specialists are making careful examina- 
tion of the various sources of supply and are 
reporting thereon, and at the last meeting of 
the Commission the tollowing proposals were 
adopted :—To render effective and lasting the 
control of the Commission over the water 
supplies; to establish a sufficient zone oi 
protection around the various sources of 
the supply, while over the surface of each 
zone, say a surface of sixty superficial miles, 
a constant and rigorous medical supervision 
shall be made, and on the appearance of any 
case of typhoid fever in one or the other zones 
special measures for the disinfection of the 
locality or localities shall be adopted during the 
continuation of the epidemic. To supervise 
the whole course of the supply from the first 
source as far as Paris, and at once eliminate 
any supply found to be suspect. To protect the 
supply from its origin to its arrival at Paris by 
means of proper sanitary measures as regards 
the streets and drainage of the localities 
through which the supply passes, so as to 
render the supply free from any chance of con- 
tamination. To purify the water on its 
approach to the town by means of filters or 





other apparatus, and for this purpose to con- 
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tinue the researches after means of sterilisation. 
To separate in the shortest time possible the 
various supplies. 

The reconstruction and rearrangement o 
the interior of the Théatre Francais has 
been a much longer matter than was esti- 
mated, and it is very doubtful whether the 
work will be completed for the end of the 
year, as was lately promised. The indemnities 
amounting to over twenty thousand pounds 
to be paid to the shopkeepers who occupied 
the ground floor of the theatre, have recently 
been settled. It was found to be absolutely 
necessary, in the interest of the public safety 
and the proper arrangement of ready exits 
from the theatre in case of a panic, to do away 
with the shops which for many years past have 
been carrying on business under the porticos. 
In the auditorium, the arrangement of which 
is pretty much as it was before, a large ceiling 
painting by M. Jambon has been put up. In 
the foyer they have been enabled to repair 
sufficiently the ceiling painted by Dubufe, but 
the decorative panels which surround it have 
been altered. In the meantime, the Gobelins 
manufactory is completing five tapestries, 
which are to be placed in the foyer and the 
gallery of busts. 

The Palace of Cardinal de Rohan in the Rue 
Vieille du Temple, which has held the printing 
works and offices of the Imprimerie Nationale 
since 1808, is now found to be too small for the 
rapidly increasing necessities of the Im- 
primerie. It has therefore been decided to give 
this public institution a building of its own, and 
this building will probably form the subject for 
an interesting competition shortly. 

The campaign led by the Parisian Press in 
regard to the extreme danger of destruction by 
fire of the invaluable contents of the Louvre 
Museum, owing to the close proximity of 
the crowded offices of the Minister of the 
Colonies in the Pavillon de Flore, has at 
length proved successful, for it has been 
decided to construct, at a distance of about 
60 ft. from the wall dividing the new Salle de 
Rubens from the public offices, a thick and 
solid wall going from the basement to the roof 
of the official buildings. The space between 
this wall and that of the museum will be left 
entirely empty, and will thus form a zone of 
protection in case of fire taking place owing to 
any carelessness in the public offices of the 
Ministry. 

In consequence of the recent trouble at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts and the complaints 
of the students, the General Council of the 
Ecole has decided that in future, in the 
students’ competitions, the names of the com- 
petitors should not appear on the drawings, 
but should be replaced by a number corre- 
sponding with one on a sealed envelope which 
should contain the name. This decision has 
given much satisfaction to the students. At 
the Ecole the competition in decorative com- 
position in three arts has been decided. The 
hirst medal for painting has been awarded to 
M. Rapin, pupil of M. Gérome ; in sculpture to 
M. Georges Colin, pupil of M. Thomas ; and 
in architecture to M. Storez, pupil of M. 
Ginain and of M. Scellier de Gisors. At 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts has also been 
decided the competition opened by a sub- 
scription committee for a monument to the 
memory of Colonel de Villebois-Mareuil. This 
competition has brought out some fine designs, 
among which we may mention as quite the 
best that of M. Raoul Verlet (the architec- 
tural portion by M. Deglane). This is the one 
which is to be carried out. M. Deglane, we 
may add, has been occupied since the close of 
the Exhibition with the completion of the 
decoration for the principal facade for the 
Grand Palais, which is to be surmounted by 
two quadrigas in repoussé bronze, after the 
models of M. Récipon. One of these quad- 
rigas, driven by Apollo, is trampling on 
Discord ; the other, driven by Fame, gallops 
its four horses over the body of Time. 

The interior decoration of the Hétel de Villé, 
commenced in 1889, is not yet completed, but 
probably will be by the end of next year. The 
decoration of the two grand staircases by M. 
Olivier Merson is nearly finished. M. Francois 
Flameng is completing the figure of Music 
intended for the Salon des Arts. A 
by M. de Vuillefroy, which will complete the 
series of decorative landscapes on the grand 
staircases, is in course of execution ; and M. 
Formigé will shortly submit to the committee 


ive scheme for the Salon des|i 


a 
Cariatides, the pictorial of 
executed by M. ~ won Gienuete ene 
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pleting the decoration entrusted to him in the 
room next to the Salle des Fétes, and which 
will be framed in white and gilt woodwork. 
Lastly, M. Denys Puech has finished the 
model for the relief intended for the Salon 
Diplomatique, which will ordinarily serve as 
the office of the Prefect of the Seine. This 
relief, which will be executed in white marble, 
represents the apotheosis of the City of Paris, 
seated aloft in the composition, and extending 
a protecting arm over figures symbolising 
Progress, Science, and Labour. A panoramic 
view of the capital forms the background. 

Two interesting exhibitions should be noticed 
—one that of the pictures of Claude Monet in the 
Durand Ruel Gallery ; the other, in the Georges 
Petit Gallery, includes a certain number of 
portraits by M. de Krumhaar. We may men- 
tion also the annual exhibition of ceramic work 
by M. Lachenal, also in the Georges Petit 
Gallery. In addition to work similar to that 
of preceding years are some new experiments 
of great originality, especially what M. 
Lachenal calls “ Ligno-céramique "—that is to 
say, inlays of faience in different parts of 
wooden furniture. This application of ceramic 
work to furniture deserves attention. 

The “ Socicte Internationale de Peinture et 
de Sculpture” has organised its cighteenth 
exhibition in the Georges Petit Galleries. It 
includes some remarkable pictures by Mdlle. 
Delasalle, of the Via Appia at Rome, and St. 
Peters on a procession day. The Société 
Moderne des Beaux-Arts has opened, in the 
same gallery, its annual exhibition, among the 
contents of which may be mentioned the sea- 
pieces of M. Auburtin, views of Paris by M. 
Houbron, and some admirable portraits by M. 
Prouve. 

We have to record the death of a painter of 
genre and landscape, who had at one time a 
certain reputation, M. Emile Vernet Lecomte, 
who has died at the age of eighty. He was a 
pupil of Cogniet, and had received medals in 
the Salons of 1846 and 1863, and the Legion of 
Honour in 1864. He was connected with the 
family of Horace Vernet. 

The death is also announced, at the age of 
seventy-three, of M. Eugene Barthélemy, late 
Architect of the Diocese of Rouen, Honorary 
President of the Sociéte des Architectes de la 
Seine Inférieure, Chevalier de !'Ordre Ponti- 
fical de Gregoire le Grand, &c. M. Eugene 
Barthélemy, who was born at Rouen, and pupil 
of his father in that town, gave an energetic 
impulse to the study of the architecture of the 
Middle Ages in Normandy, and the conscientious 
restoration of nearly all the religious buildings 
of Roven and numerous churches in the neigh- 
bourhood was undertaken by this architect. 


—_ 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
COLOUR IN ARCHITECTURE. 





AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association was held on Friday, last week, 
the Meeting-room of the Royal Institute 
British Architects, No. 9, Conduit-streef, 
Rerent-street, W., Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, 
President, in the chair. 

Messrs. F. Baker and C. J. Goodwin having 
been elected members of the Association, and 
some nominations having been read, 

Mr. A. Wallace Rimington read the follow- 
ing so entitled “Colour in Architecture 
Seen Through an Artist’s Glasses ” :-— 

“ Gentlemen,—When your Committee did 
me the honour of asking me to read this 
paper, I confess I accepted the proposal with 
some little hesitation. There were several 
reasons for this, the foremost of which w. 
that, as a painter who has only studied 
architecture non-professionally, I felt some 
difidence in addressing an architectural 
society upon an architectural subject ; but as 
on the one or two occasions on which I have 
joined in your discussions I have always been 
received with much courtesy and forbearance 
on your part, and as I have a great love for 
architecture, and have painted and sketched 
architectural subjects all over Europe fora 
good many years past,! thought perhaps I 
might venture to make some few remarks to 
you upon colour in architecture from a painter’s 
standpoint. Perhaps two further excuses 
doing so might be found in the fact that most 
artists have to make a special study of colour, 
and that it seems to me the whole 
of colour in art is at this moment of special 


mportance. 
We live at a time when from various causes 





the colour sense of civilised Europe has 
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seriously deteriorated, and when, although there 
is some slight revival or new developmen ,, 
the feeling for colour amongst the cultivated 
few, it is, perhaps, becoming more and m,,. 
weakened or obliterated amongst the 
majority. 

aking a general view of Europe, and. « 
cepting this partial revival, it is difticult to ayois 
the conclusion that in decoration, in costume 
and in the thousand small objects of everyday 
life colour tends to disappear, and, speakin. 
broadly, where it remains, to become mo,. 
crude and less harmonious. And this, [ 4, 
afraid, also applies to some extent to the fine 
arts, There are a few good colourists amongy 
the artists of most countries ; but, on the who'e 
good and powerful colour is becoming rarer :; 
the great picture exhibitions of Europe, ang 
those who have a keen and cultivated appr: 
ciation of it are confining their attention more 
and more to the old masters and to that very 
small modern school which attempts to carry 
on their colour traditions. Perhaps it may & 
said that I am over-stating the case ; but, if s 
it is from no desire to do so, but because th: 
conviction is forced upon me after a good de: 
of observation and in spite of the wish that | 
were possible to endorse the popular opini 
as to a general advance of the feeling for colow 
in the decorative arts. 

Compare the present condition of things wit 
regard to colour with what it was in the later 
Middle Ages or in the full tide of the early R 
naissance. Do we not go back to the remainin; 
art fragments of these colour periods and stud) 
them with care and reverence. while we are 
almost hopeless of excelling them in refine 
ment and strength ? Does not the giass of Fa 
ford and Trinity Chapel, of Chartres and 
Bourges, excite our admiring envy, and can 
altogether reach the colour harmonies of the 
working handicraftsman who produced the 
enamels of Limoges, or the mosaics of 5 
Mark’s, Ravenna, Monreale, and Cefaiu* 
not the early frescoes which are to be found 1: 
French and Italiant churches show a wide 
spread feeling for good colour through the 
long periods in which they were produced 
which is absent at the present day? If furthe: 
circumstantial evidence were necessary, on 
might enlarge upon the sign’ficant fact that « 
is in the out-of-the-way and little modernised 
parts of Europe that a pronounced colour sense 
still lingers amongst the people, like the few 
remaining leaves of orange and crimson ot ! 
once gorgeous autumn. 

It is not, however, necessary to press the 
contention. Even assuming that the opinion 
too pessimistic, it is better to see clearly 
artistic dangers of our time rather than to unde: 
rate them. 

We shall at least lose nothing by being on 
our guard against the decay of the colom 
sense, and we shall gain much by doing a)" 
our power to stimulate and develop it, 4% 
whether we compare our present feeling “ 
Europe for colour with what it was in the pa 
or not, it is at least certain that it contras> 
most unfavourably with what it has been fo 
centuries past, and still is, in the East. [here 
is, therefore, much room for impr: vement 
and consideration of the whole question woue 
seem not unadvisable. 

And further, in view of the part which colour 
plays in the economy of Nature, and the ae 
that it is probable that it has some considerao’ 
influence not only upon our minds but upon 
our health, quite apart from its capabilities © 
giving wsthetic pleasure and pain, it 
scarcely be denied that there are still vast 
opportunities for widening its use and ma\'ns 
it a greater influence in our daily lives and the 
art with which we are surrounded. 

And in architecture, as the oldest and pos 
sibly the greatest of all the arts, the study o 
colour cannot, of course, be neglected. : 

Whether we like it or not, it must come 
into play more or less in every building. “r 
materials colour of some kind, an¢ 
this colour directly affects the impression ane 
duced by a building. ae 


more 
great 


Moreover, the §0% 
effect of any architectural work, fine in respect 
of proportion, line, and detail, may be co™ 
pletely destroyed by a vulgar colour scheme, 
with bad division of its colour masses °F 


for | inartistic colour accentuation of unimportant 


parts ; whereas, on the other hand, harm: ynious 
and ulead eelene may, as we all know, add 
immensely to its interest and dignity. 


° A t Toulouse, 

* For yep ed —— bd Bagh 5 mee “ athedral 
Chartres, or a tices , and many others. | 
¢ San Francesco at Assisi, as a single mstance... 
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And now, before proceeding to the more 
practical part of this paper, there is one more 
proposition which I am sure most of you will 
agree with, namely, that the whole question of 
colour is surrounded with great and special 
difficulties. The condition of public opinion in 
England and in most European countries with 
regard to colour is almost chaotic, and although 
something is at last being done in America,® 
hardly any attempt is made to promote study of 
colour as that necessary part of every cultivated 
man’s education which some of us think it 
ought to be. Notwithstanding this, almost 
every one professes some taste in colour, and 
most people pronounce decided though diver- 
gent opinions about harmonies of colour and 
would consider it an insult if it were implied 
that they were not quite right about them, even 
though they might frankly confess to nearly 
total ignorance of, let us say, electrical science 
or musical composition, Colour is, however, 
quite as difficult to deal with as musical sound, 
and probably much more so. It is not easier 
to strike an absolutely true colour note than to 
sing a musical one, and the colour scale has a 
longer and more subtly-graduated range in 
point of ether waves than the musical one of 
air vibrations. The colourist has to stop his 
intervals upon a string a hundred times as long 
as that of the violinist, and he has often to 
strike a chord of colour with many more notes 
in it than a musical one, though if he be a 
great colourist he will produce it with unerring 
feeling and truth. Every good picture is, in 
fact, a series of such chords, carefully selected 
and combined, and perhaps we may venture to 
assert that every building ought also to be, 
even though its colour harmonies may be 
simpler. 

This much at least we may say with some 
degree of certainty, namely, that every good 
architectural building ought to have some of 
the elements of a good picture about it, and 
that one of these elements is harmonious and 
interesting colour, and if so, then | would sub- 
mit to you that it may perhaps be worth while 
for the architect to consider architectural 
design in the light of some of the more or less 
defined principles which guide the artist 

Upon the wider subject of these general 
principles I do not propose to enter to-night, 
but did time permit I should like to have in 
cluded some general defence of such guiding 
canons in art and trace their development. 
I must, however, confine myself to saying that 
there is a certain broad general agreement as 
to them. Pace a few extremists of the natu- 
ralistic school ; all art has developed from what 
has preceded it, modified more or less, and 
sometimes very largely, by the study of nature 
The artist, both from experience of what other 
painters have observed and selected from 
nature, and from nature herself arrives at some 
understanding of her laws. He studies other 
art works, and picks up a secret here and there 
from the pages of nature's great open book, 
and thus gradually learns something of how in 
her most beautiful effects she harmonises and 
emphasises her form and colour just as he dis- 
covers how she produces some of her etiects 
of light and shade. Gradually also he learns 
that, when his picture is bad and out of har- 
mony, it is because he has broken some one of 
those laws, the necessity for the observance of 
which I think can even be traced into his own 
personal mode of artistic expression. Perhaps 
he is, to some extent, unconscious of this, and, 
like Turner, has not the power of putting his 
experience into words, but every painter, even 
though he may disown it, works more or less 
by the light of principles as well as mere 
feeling. 

As the appeal has been made to nature it 
may, perhaps, be objected that art is art be- 
cause it is not nature. But all art is, as a 
matter of fact, founded upon nature, and it 
would at least seem probable that, as we live 
surrounded by nature's laws and nature's pic- 
tures, what is out of harmony with them is 
probably bad both for our eyes and our intel- 
lects. The Creator can scarcely have intended 
us to live in opposition to them. 

In two previous papers read elsewhere, I 
have attempted to project the light of some of 
the more or less universally accepted canons 
or principles of composition in painting upon 
architectural design, and to-night I propose to 
refer very briefly to some of those connected 
With colour, and to submit the proposition to 
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* See “ Instruction in Colour for Public Schools.” L., 
Prang. “Class Book of Colour.” M. Maycock. 
Colour Work for Schools.” H. P. Chace. 


you that they also are in a greater or less 
degree applicable to your great art. 

In dealing with the subject I find myself, 
however, in somewhat the same position that 
Ruskin did when he wrote '‘ The Seven Lamps 
of Architecture, and had great difficulty to 
prevent their turning into thirteen ; but as our 
time is very limited, I must confine myself toa 
very few detached ones 

Let us, then, take as our first example that 
great open secret of nature in regard to good 
colour which is perhaps more neglected and 
less understood in these days than any other 
I mean the natural law which, in any given 
coloured object under normal lighting causes 
the richest colour to be in the half-tones. The 
power of any colour-producing surface to 
absorb the vibrations which it abstracts 
from white light is limited. Thus, where 
white light falls most strongly upon an 
object, there its colour-producing powers will 
after a certain degree of illumination be most 
weakened, or, in other words, the balance of 
coloured rays which it gives off will be most 
diluted. On the other hand, when the light is 
less strong there will be less dilution and the 
olour richer. Take, for instance, this piece of 
drapery. I think even under this artificial 
light it is quite evident that the richest colour 
is in its folds, or half tones, and the weaker in 
its high lights, though these have the same 
colour-absorbing power and receive more 
light. In the deeper folds the colour is also 
still further increased by reverberation, like 
sound, in a reverberating space. In other 
words, the natural law is that the colour should 
be strongest in the half tones. 

Now, although, strange to say, the unedu 
cated eye seldom appreciates this law, the 
great masters in painting, almost without any 
exception, have observed it most carefully, or, 
if you refuse to allow that they thought it out, 
at any rate they felt its action most strongly. 
Some of the early painters, whose colour is 
universally admitted to be of the most exquisite 
kind, combining strength with subtlety, and 
truth with decorativeness of the highest 
description, especially did so. Such painters, 
for instance, as Botticelli, Benozzi Gozzoli, 


Fillipo Lippi, the Bellini, Perugino, and Titian 
even went as far sometimes as almost to bleach 
the high lights of their drapery, and curiously 
enough, without taking special note of this, 
ne is almost unconscious of the fact, which, 
instead of weakening their colour schemes, 
strengthens them 
lurning from the early to the later schools, 
whatever rank we may give Rubens in other 
respects, he was at any rate a splendid colourist. 
Here is what he says in his own words with 
regard to flesh painting: ‘Paint your high 
lights white. Place next to it yellow ; then red, 
using darker red as it passes into the shadows, 
then, with the brush filled with cool grey, pass 
gently over the whole until they are tempered 
and sweetened to the tone you wish.’ Finally, 
to step back at one stride from Rubens to 
rlv classic art in the few fragments of Greek 
inting that are left to us, the high lights are 
almost invariably but ‘faintly stained. * 1 
some of the pictures which are upon the 
walls, and which have been kindly lent me by 
me of my brother artists, will serve also to 
show this principle. On the other hand, the 
bad painter, and especially the bad m ern 
painter of the French and German schools, 
! 
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early always puts his very strongest colour 
nto the high lights, and his hali-tones look, in 
consequence, poor and thin, while not intre- 
quently vulgarity sets its seai upon his work. 

There are, of course, exceptions to every 
law, but in the main this great colour principle 
of Nature might, I think, be shown to be ot 
value in every form of art into which colour 
enters. And, turning from painting to archi- 
tecture, I cannot help thinking that the bette: 
recognttion of it ought also to be of assistance 

Though it may not have been definitely 
worked out in the minds of some of the archi- 
tects in the Middle Ages and the Early Renais 
sance, it would seem more than probable that 
it influenced some of their work. Perhaps 
some of the brick and marble architecture of 
Italy and Spain show this. But whether this 
is so or not is a matter of relatively small 
importance, for in architecture, as in all else, 
progress, building upon selected precedent, 
ought surely to be more striven for than 
imitation. 

To take one or two examples of how the 
observance of the principle might reasonably 
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affect architectural design; in exteriors, in 
which varied colour enters, it would indicate 
the undesirability of putting a weaker colour 
into a cornice immediately under the eaves of 
a building, into the under-cut portion of a 
projecting moulding, or into any hollowed or 
shadowed surfaces, rather than into those 
exposed to the full strength of the light, 
conversely if it were desired to strengthen the 
general colour effect it would be well to 
enrich the former with relatively strong and 
warm colour. 

One is often struck, from the painter’s stand- 
point, by the way in which a building of warm- 
toned material has been made unbearable to 
the artist by the shivering coldness of its 
painted woodwork, just where the eye, accus- 
tomed to Nature's methods, would expect 
additional warmth and richness. 

Examples of the advantage of keeping 
recessed mouldings warm and full in colour 
may easily be found in the mixed brick and 
terra-cotta architecture of Italy, especially 
of such districts as those of Pavia, Milan, 
Bolognia, and Brescia. In the church of 
Chiaravalle warmth and richness of colour 
are throughout introduced into the shadowed 
mouldings and cool coloured materials are 
always avoided in them ; and the same thing 
applies to the exquisite little campanile of 
San Gottardo at Milan. Numberless other 
instances might be adduced, but I would 
rather suggest practical experiment than pre- 
cedent. I am not contending either that the 
general colour or portions of the colour of a 
building should not, if it is desired, be pale or 
cool, but merely that the relative paleness or 
coolness of its parts should, if the colour be 
varied at all, be in the right place. A white- 
washed cottage is often delightful, bat the 
violent contrast of much modern white wood- 
work is detestable, coming, as it often does, 
just where it is not wanted. So, too, the 
cold grey frieze or decorated coving of stucco 
or cement, which is sometimes to be found 
under the eaves of a red brick building, is 
rious to its colour scheme. It 
ur in the wrong place, and it 
is, I think, especially to be avoided in our 
sunless tt 









climate, where there is no assistance 
to be obtained from shadows full of rich 
reflections, and where colour is so much 
needed in our buildings. We may also draw 
the further deduction that if the architect 
uses the richest colour at his command in his 
high lights, it will not merely be wasted but 
actually injurious. Experiment will, I think, 
prove the main contention. We must re- 
member also that colour is so potent that it may 
completely overpower the light and shade of a 
design. It surely cannot then be right to use 
colour in such a way as to lessen the effect of 
the carefully planned light and shade which 
he architect has given by his mouldings and 
other projections and recessings, and obser- 
vance of this law of colour will help to prevent 
our doing so. 

In addition, it is a significant fact that the 
experience of the painter shows that by work- 
ing thus in harmony with the principles of 
nature it is much easier to deal with strong 
colour and yet make it look refined. If an 
example were required to prove this, I might 
instance Albertinelli Visitazione at Florence, 
of which I have placed a smail colour study 
upon the walls. 

The next principles to which I propose to 
refer are the twin ones of ‘ inter-contrast * and 
‘quality.’ ‘Inter-contrast’ may be described as 
that interweaving of divergent colours which 
tends to make them appear pure and luminous. 
‘Quality, which is a vague term to which 
various meanings are attached, may be roughly 
defined for our purpose as texture. 

In painting, the appreciation of and the care- 
ful striving atter these characteristics of good 
colour by an artist have much to do with his 
position as a colourist For a second-rate and 
insensitive colourist there is none of that ex- 
guisite vibratory or living quality which makes 
it uncertain whether the tendency of a given 
colour is in one direction or another, and 
renders it difficult to analyse it. 

In the work of a great painter there is 
hardly any quiescent or absolutely flat colour. 
It is all full ot palpitating life, and is composed 
of slightly differing and opposing tendencies 
and woof and weft of hue towards the warm 
and cool end of the scale. Take, for instance, 
the dark toned sea in this picture by Mr. Colin 

Hunter. Here its broken quality shows a 
slight tendency towards green, there towards 





violet or purple. Perhaps there is a broken 
¢ 
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red tone under it which tells through : perhaps 
there are particles of orange which do the work 
of rendering it luminous and transparent. Take 
what looks like a nearly plain blue sky which 
yet is full of light and not a mere surface 
covered with a coat of paint. Examine it and 
you will find that warm and cool colours, 
separate or only partially overlaid, telling 
through each other, give it its chief charm a 
suggestion of that exquisite quality which 
Longfellow suggests when he speaks of 

* The tender azure of a sky 

Just washed by April rains ' 

The physical and optical reasons for this are 
not far to seek. The retina is excited by the 
juxtaposition of colours of a slightly comple- 
mentary tendency in small quantities just as it 
is by larger adjacent masses. The mind also is 
stimulated by the introduction of an element of 
mystery into the resultant tint which gives 
those possibilities for the imagination without 
which no art work is quite satisfying. 

I need not pursue this part of the subject 
further. I would rather appeal again to 
nature and assert for her that no colour of hers is 
ever without this characteristic in greater or 
less degree, and that where it is especiall 
present there her colour is of the loveliest kind, 
as, for instance, in the shimmering atmospheric 
tints, and in substances like mother-of-pearl 
and opal. 
show that inter-contrast is essential to give 
colour its full power and interest. It is the art 
princivle of ‘exchange’ or colour balance— 
upon which I shall touch shortly—carried much 
further, and is of vital importance. And not 
only are inter-minglement and inter-contrast of 
much value, but also in many cases what, as | 
have said, the painter calls ‘ quality,’ or texture. 
All nature's colours are full of this, and though 
it is sometimes so subtle as not to be easily 
observed, and the resultant colour-tint seems 
almost flat, it is nevertheless omnipresent, and 
it exists, of course, side by side with inter- 
minglement of colour tones. 

It is obvious that these two sister prin- 
ciples are also very applicable to colour in 
architecture. One sometimes sees a building 
or part of a building which is interesting in its 
forms and detail, and at the first glance is not 
absolutely bad in colour, and yet one feels it is 
monotonous and unsatisfactory, and that it 

would be impossible to sit down and paint it. 
One asks oneself ‘why,’ and one discovers it 
is because its colour surfaces are dead and un- 
interesting, and because there is no play of 
intermingled colour and no ‘quality ‘ in them. 

There are many ways in which this dull 
monotony might have been avoided, at little or, 
perhaps, no extra expense, by better commingle- 
ment of material, by rougher and less machine- 
made surfaces, or by saving the cost of a little 

carved detail and putting it into the colour 
scheme. It is, moreover, not only a question 
of good colour and quality, but also of contrast. 
In a picture it is essential that different kinds of 
things should be painted with a different touch ; 
that some should be expressed with smooth 
sweeps of the brush, others by roughness and 
loading of the pigment. Variety of handling is 
necessary to avoid monotony. And as texture 
so much affects colour, the architect also can 
by using varied and contrasting surfaces make 
the colour of his stone, brick, metal, or other 
material more pleasing to the eye. 

If this applies to exteriors, how much more 

to interiors. There the architect has endless 
opportunities for producing colour which 
shall be real colour and of educating the 
colour sense of his clients, Paint, distemper, 
and other stains, gilding, coloured materials of 
all kinds, give him a palette almost as rich and 
varied as that of the artist. 
_ Much of our modern colour decoration, 
ignoring as it does these two delightful 
characteristics of good colour, viz, quality 
and inter - contrast, is crude and offensive, 
or severely cold and inartistic, and though it is 
not of course contended that relatively plain 
and flat surfaces of colour should never be 
used, even when they are employed they may 
be made more luminous or interesting by some 
attention to these principles. 

‘Inter-contrast’ and ‘ quality’ may perfectly 
well exist even in what appears at a little dis- 
tance to be a relatively flat surface ; and, of 
course, this has to some extent been recognised 
in modern decorative work of the best kind. 
Apart from artificial surface colours for internal 
decoration, these characteristics, of course, come 
into evidence in many materials which are in 
use for decorative purposes, and which, as in 
the ‘encrusted’ architecture of Venice and 
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Arabia, may add great charm to a_ building. 
In textured marbles, for instance, the trans- 
parent play of colour is one of their chief 
sources of Lena, as it often is in the vitrified 
colours of tiles and in various metallic or semi- 
metallic surfaces. Distance also blends decora- 
tive colouring, when the individual colour spots 
are somewhat crude, into rich masses of colour 
apparently full of quality and iridescence, and 
in large buildings this fact might, perhaps, be 
taken more advantage of. 

Granting that these two characteristics help 
much to avoid monotony, ae further is 
also frequently required which, while assisting 
the general harmony of the colour scheme of a 
picture, tends still farther to prevent it. The 
painter finds this in the large and broad prin- 
ciples which he sometimes calls ‘ exchange, 
or partial repetition. ‘ Exchange’ as applied to 
colour may be described as the carrying over 
of a smaller portion, or repeat, of one colour 
mass into another. In most scenes in nature 
which strike us as especially beautiful we find 
this constantly occurring. The deep blue of 
the sky is carried down in smaller quantity by 
cool cast shadows or reflections from water or 
leaf surfaces into the warm tints of a landscape, 
and the effect gives us exceptional pleasure. 
The red of the sunset repeats itself upon rocks 
or tree-stems, or is carried into the cool tones 
of a green glade by touches of autumnal 
foliage, and we again feel a sense of satisfaction 
in the colour chords. 

As in nature, so in art; and in the work of 
almost every good painter you will find the 
principle carried out, even though it may have 
been less the result of deliberate intention than 
of unconscious artistic feeling. 

To go no further than the pictures in our 
own National Gallery, plenty of examples 
might be quoted. I will refer to only two. In 
Titian’s ‘Bacchus and Ariadne’ there is a 
deep-toned distance of remarkable strength and 
purity. Its colour is repeated, or exchanged 
over, into the warm tints of the figures, while 
some of their rose coloured drapery is carried 
up into the sky. In the ‘ Virgin and Child’ 
ty Fra Bartolomeo part of the drapery of the 
Virgin is a very peculiar cool greenish-grey 
blue. It has its exact counterpart in the colour 
of the sky, while portions of the flesh tones are 
repeated in the clouds,* 

Probably you will also be able to detect it in 
the case of some of the pictures hanging upon 
the walls, 

It is evident that it also applies to architec- 
tural design, that many buildings owe part 
of their satisfactory colour to it, and that it 
might help to redeem the colour scheme of 
others. In many cases the colour of a building 
material has nothing to do with its strength or 
utility, and there is a fairly free choice to the 
architect, apart from his opportunities for 
giving artificial surface colour in interiors and 
elsewhere, The principle would seem to be 
very beautifully carried out in parts of the ex- 
terior of St. Mark's, and in many other 
Venetian palaces in which small spaces and 
panels, and even dots of colour, are carried 
down into other masses and help to give unity 
without monotony. So also in some excellent 
buildings of the early Renaissance elsewhere 
in Northern Italy and in many Spanish ones 
which I have sketched with delight. But 
although a good many precedents may be 
found amongst the exteriors of architectural 
buildings, colour has apparently for a long 
time been so little considered in their design 
that it is rather to the future treatment of them, 
when there may be more feeling for colour, 
that I would suggest that the principle may 
apply. No principle, however, can do more 
than assist the artist, and much artistic feeling 
is always required to carry out colour repeats 
and exchanges successfully. 

Taking two more detached principles from 
the sister art, 1 would refer next to those of 
— = . a. 

ye all know how important a gradation 
plays in Nature, and that ccartne a colour 
space can be found in a landscape in which it 
is not present almost to the verge of infinity. 
Beauty of culour does certainly depend on it in 
a large degree, and is still further increased in 
many instances if the gradation culminates in 
a focus or spot of colour which is predominant. 

How, it may be asked, can these principles 
possibly apply to architecture? Perhaps you 





* Other instances of more complexity may be found in 
—Ghirlandaio's. “ Process 


urner, and most of the pictures of 
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will permit me to answer that Question by 2 
very brief description of a building which, 
to me amongst the most beautiful pieces .j 

architectural colour I know in Europe, and :, 

which I have made more than one pilgrims. 

I mean the Palazzo Publico of Piacen,sa 

a structure of considerable size, interesting ang 

beautiful, not only in respect of its colour. hy 

also as to its general forms and details 

The first story of the north facade is carrie 
upon a substructure of pointed arches raise: 
upon piers. These latter are of cool-toned 
marble, coolest at their bases, and gradua)\y 
intermingled with stone of a warm tone, whic 
approaches a delicate pink grey of indescribab\: 
tint at the upper part of the arch and in th 
spandrils, Warmth of colour thus having bee: 
led up to, the first story is built of terra-cotta «/ 
about the colour of red sandstone, the grey 9 
the substructure is ‘exchanged’ into this i: 
small quantity by the marble shafts 0/ a line 
extremely beautiful windows, and the colou 
tends towards increased warmth as it rises: 
the battlements above it. These are finally 
red brick of the deepest burnt sienna, mellowed 
and qualified, of course, by irregularity of tc: 
and the action of time, but still a splendid) 
strong ‘trumpet blast’ of red against the sk 
- The building is as harmonious in colour as: 
Bellini background, and it is, | think, a 
instance of what might be done by introducing 
the painter's principle of gradation in exterior: 

Nature is continually employing it in the 
happiest way in her treatment of buildings 
have often painted a roof in which the tle 
have been toned down by time to one large 
gradation towards brown umber or a ruse! 
grey, whilst perhaps some interesting featur: 
remains the strongest note of the origina 
colour. 

Leonardo da Vinci thought painters mig"! 
learn a good deal from an old wall. 5 
perhaps, Nature's treatment of the colour upon 
a roof may have some significance for the 
architect. The builders of the delight 
old Tudor houses of Gloucestershire varied the 
size of the shingles or tiles in a progressive 
ratio towards the ridge. Why should not we 
vary our colour somewhat similarly © Grad 
tion being a source of beauty in colour, w 
should at least be careful not to destroy 
where it is given by curved surfaces auc 
gradually increasing shadows, whic! even 4 
few spots or patternings of colour which are 
out of tone may easily do. ‘Focussing 4° 
unquestionably of great use in painting, ' 
rendering colour more interesting, anc " 
accentuating features or details which © 
desired to bring into special notice , and " 
colour schemes for architectural building: 
think it might also be made use of. 

A most important aid to the painter 
making his colour tell with some approa 
to the force it has in Nature is of cours 
contrast. In fact, it is at the very rout ~ 
the painter's art. Without contrast he can” 
even express a sense of light. So too wii 
regard to colour; the full force of coe 
can only be felt under conditions of contra» 
just as movement can best be realisec | 
opposition to repose. Contrast is, however, > 
powerful an instrument, that the best pains” 
are careful not to overdo its use. A picture © 
helped by one or two passages of strons 
opposition—sharp darks entering boldly ! 
lights, or warm colours telling forcibly agai 
cool ones, but in the greater part of a on 
picture the artifice is not resorted to, a 
harmony may easily be destroyed by ove" 
contrast, which is the besetting vice of oe 
second-rate painter. It is a very keen-edgec, 
though valuable tool, and may easily cut '° 

ly, and I submit that these consideration’ 
apply quite as much to colour in architect 
as in a picture. More buildings seem to 
ruined by over-contrast than from any othe 
cause, and it is certain that many von seta 
fine buildings are often prejudiced in cultivate 
eyes solely by reason of it. 

It is scarcely necessary to call to your mins" 
some few buildings in London in which serene 
contrasts have done their vulgarest worst, 4" 
seem to have tried to shout down that imp!ac- 
able enemy of the modern architect, name’), 
the street advertisement. 
Still, so valuable a resource as strong com 
trast cannot be neglected, and in all contras® 
the question of the relative quantity of the 
colour masses is an important factor. “ 
violently opposed colour which would be ut" 
endurable when in large volume will a ane 
longer irritating if it is in very small quan uty 
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often most successfully employed in pictures in 
very small points of opposition, and it may also 
be of great use if skilfully introduced in forcing 
several rather too divergent colours into har- 
mony, just as a slightly discordant accidental! 
is often valuable in musical composition. 

Examples of this may, of course, easily be 
found in the works of the great colourists and 
also in the ornamental embroideries, enamels, 
and mosaics of the good colour periods and 
nations, especially in those of India and Persia 
and Japan. In architecture Ihave seen many 
charming examples in Italy and Spain and in 
other parts of Europe. The harmonising effect 
of the detached and isolated points of strong 
colour in many Moorish and Arabic buildings 
is often delightful. Moderate contrast of colour 
would seem to be of special use in architecture 
where the building itself is relatively unin 
teresting. 

Time presses, however, and leaving some 
other general principles upon which I should 
have liked to have touched, I must pass on to 
two final ones which are closely related and 
are certainly common to the arts of both 
painting and sculpture, namely, breadth and 
harmony. 

It seems almost absurd to mention such well- 
recognised qualities, but I venture to think 
that, although harmony and breadth of colour 
are often talked about, they are not such 
simple matters as most people suppose. We 
are deceived when we look at a great and 
harmonious picture by its apparent simplicity, 
and we fail to realise how carefully through 
all its colour scheme the subordination of every 
particle of colour has been felt out. No art 
work can be really great without harmony 
and without breadth, for they are necessary 
to that artistic unity which is the most univer- 
sally accepted of all laws in art : namely, that 
in a given work some one essential idea or 
impression shall hold the attention or appeal! 
to the emotions. 

Harmony does not, however, mean mono- 
tony, and a picture will be greater and more 
impressive if, while containing a great range of 
colour, it is still harmonious. A musical chord 
is built up of divergent tones, but they 
bear an inter-relation ; and just as in music 
there is a science of harmony which is of 
some assistance to the musician and which is 
founded upon physical and psychological facts, 
so in colour, as I believe, there are underlying 
physical laws which, if we knew more about 
them, might be of great assistance to us. The 
universe is built up of what we are pleased to 
term laws, and it would be strange if there 
were none which underlie our pleasurable and 
painful sensations with regard to colour as 
they do with regard to music. Be this as it 
may, what I would submit once more is, that 
as harmony of colour is of the first importance 
in painting, it is also of the first and greatest 
importance in colour as applied to architecture, 
and in much of our modern work is insufft- 
ciently studied. 

Nature, if you leave her alone, tends to 
harmonise the discords of colour of almost 
any building, softening down the sharp con- 
trasts, overlaying the surfaces with lichens, or 
toning them down by time stains and oxidisa- 
tion ; but we often refuse to learn from her, 
and go on cutting up our pictures with a patch- 
work of violently opposed colours, and destroy- 
ing the effect of buildings by crude contrasts 
and over-emphasis. 

Systematic study of harmonious colouring 
would thus seem to be as needful for architects 
as for painters; and as it is now mainly a 
matter of artistic feeling—whatever help we 
may some day obtain, from scientihc systems 
of harmony and counterpoint, somewhat re- 
sembling those of music, 1 would put in a plea 
for the study by architects of the great masters 
of colour in the sister art of painting. Amongst 
the old masters of such painters as the Bellini 
and Perugino, Titian, Veronese, Andrea del 
Sarti, Velasquez, Luini, and Georgione, and 
amongst the moderns, Turner, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Watts, Burne-Jones, Lady Waterford, 
Muller, Albert Goodwin, and other members 
of that great school of our English water 
colourists, which is universally recognised 
abroad as being without a rival in Europe, 
but which we ourselves are too apt to depre- 
ciate, 

Pictures are interpretations of, or siftings 
from, the great colour schemes of nature, and 
pry de easier to study and analyse than those 
of Nature herself. Careful analytical colour 
studies, as opposed to mere copies made from 
the pictures of great colourists, may do much 








to educate the eye and something towards dis- 
covering some of their principles. 

Most painters plan out in their minds some 
more or less clearly-seen scheme of colour for 
their works. Some go further and make a 
definite colour-scheme upon paper, which, if 
itis not allowed to chain down the ideas of 
the painter too much in the development of his 
picture, is an admirable plan. It might be, 
and, I suppose, often is, adopted by the archi- 
tect. But in order to conceive a good colour- 
scheme, the colour sense of the artist must have 
been developed. He must have the same kind 
of experience and feeling which enables the 
musician to combine musical sounds, Apart 
from what has been said as to the study of pic- 
tires, some few additional means of training 
the eye and the mind may, perhaps, be sug- 
gested. Notes made direct from nature of 
natural combinations and composition of colour 
are, of course, valuable. They should not be 
too detailed, out made rather with a view to 
decorative and not realistic colouring. They 
will, of course, not only store the memory, but 
will help to educate the powers of observation. 
Of course, I need say nothing to you of the 
study of Oriental and other systems of colour 
decoration. , 

One curious result of the systematic study of 
colour carried out in this way, is that it also 
usually develops a more sensitive feeling for 
form, for notwithstanding what has been said 
by some writers, it is hard to enjoy a space of 
colour without being influenced by its form. 

Lastly, throughout what I have said I have 
assumed that what is beautiful and harmonious 
in colour is admirable. I cannot conclude, 
however, without touching upon another side 
of the question. We live in a strange period 
of the world’s history, and just now, among 
other strange things, there is what most of us 
think a morbid current of reaction both in 
literature and in art towards the ugly and 
repulsive. We know to what this has led in 
naturalistic literature. The question for us to 
decide is whether we shall allow ourselves to 
be influenced in the same direction towards 
the ugly in art? I trust, for my own part, 
that the answer may be emphatically in 
the negative. The movement has dragged 
many into it through fear of their being 
supposed to admire what the opponents of 
beauty often contemptuously call the ‘ pretty. 
Italso includes those amongst impressionist 
artists whom William Morris has spoken of as 
‘loudly proclaiming their enmity to beauty 
as a deliberate choice, and I think, in addition, 
nota few who have absolutely no sense of the 
beautiful, but who look upon art merely asa 
mode of expressing facts or ideas. Ifart is not 
to rest upon beauty as its chief foundation it 
seems to have no raison dé We had 
better give up attempting to be artistic and 
confine ourselves to empirical science. Archi- 
tecture would then no longer be an art but 
merely the science of building, and could be 
left to the builder and the engineer. In such 
a view of art good colour could scarcely find a 
place. But this side-current (for, after all, it is 
a side-current, though it may lead to a dan- 
gerous cataract) has arisen principally, as far as 
colour is concerned, from the weakness of the 
colour sense at the present day. It is also a 
standing temptation both amongst artists and 
critics to place technical skill in front of the 
higher qualities of an art work, and the 
production of good colour is one of the least 
obvious evidences of technical skill. So itis 
somewhat under-rated. 

Perhaps we may trace some slight reflection 
of this spirit in some of the recent architec- 
tural buildings which have risen around us, 
and in some of the current opinions about 
colour in architecture that we hear expressed. 
Let us beware that it does not help to make 
the flickering flame of such feeling for 
beautiful colour as exists amongst us burn yet 
lower. 

Lastly, as one who believes that a field lies 
open for the creation of a pure colour art, 
wider and greater in its influence, and ditter- 
ing from anything that we have yet seen, and 
which might do much to add to the joy and 
culture of life, may I venture to say that what- 
ever architecture may have done in the past 
for the development of the colour sense, it has 
it in its power todo much more in the future. 
Architecture is the one art with which all 
classes are in contact, and which perhaps more 
than any other has the opportunity for silently 
presenting and interpreting beautiful form and 
colour to them. And those of us amongst 
painters who love and reverence good archi- 
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tecture was the only way in which an im- 
provement could be expected in the colour in 
our buildings. 
had not been more employed in the past in 
colour schemes in public buildings and 
churches * 
architect ; it was more because artists had not 
really grasped what the decoration of buildings 
meant 
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tecture with an intensity which we cannot put 
into words, and who have drawn so many of 
the great buildings of the past with a thrill 
of enthusiasm which we can never forget, 
sometimes have visions of cities in which 
every building should be full of interest and 
beauty, and in which colour should play an 
infinitely greater part in architectural design 
than it does at present. 

And as tending towards the realisation of 
such a dream, which we know from the 
experience of the past is not altogether im- 
possible, I cannot help thinking that the closer 
association of the two great arts of painting 
and architecture may be of assistance to both, 
and that more especially in regard to colour, 
architecture might perhaps honour painting 
by considering some of her principles and 
methods. 

I would therefore ask you toc nsider any 
thing I have said thus brietly with regard to a 
tew of the best recognised of them as merely 
suggestive o: some trains of thought with that 
ooject in view, and which you may possibly 
think it worth while to follow out in the light 
{ your more practical experience of archi- 
tectural design 


The Chairman, in opening the discussion, 
said the paper afforded a striking illustration 
of the comprehensive character of the work of 
the Association. On two successive fortnightly 
meetings there had been read before them 
such papers as that by Mr. Walmisley on 
* Rolled Joists "—full of valuable and scientific 
information—and now they had had Mr 
Rimington's highly artistic paper. They all 
knew Mr. Rimington’s qualifications for reading 
such a paper were very great, and they also 
knew that he was the author of that interesting 
theory, worked out himself in a practical 
manner, of -olour music, which quite took 
London by storm sometime ago. Mr. Riming- 
ton was also an artist who had painted many 
architectural subjects, and had given special 
attention to architecture for many years. 
Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Rimington, said he was 
quite sure that the author of the very able 
paper which had just been read had come 
before them feeling that architecture is, or 
tk Archi- 






the home of all the arts. 
mbraced painting and _ sculpture, 
1 it was true it should do so more than 
The sympathy of the artist for archi- 


su 
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And why was it that artists 


It was not solely the fault of the 


at least, that was too often the case. 
He felt that modern artists were to a great 


extent brought up in the pictorial school, so to 
speak, and when the interior decoration of 
buildings had to be undertaken, very few 
artists really entered into the architecture 
of those buildings as they should. Take 
stained-glass windows, for instance: if one 
went to an artist to design a stained- 
glass window one’s fear was that the artist 
would produce a picture in glass, whereas 
what was wanted was really a glass picture 

two very different things. 
stained glass treated too pictorially—we did 
not want decoration of anv kind to destroy the 
architectural lines of a building, but to work in 
with its main architectural lines. As to Mr. 


We did not want 


Rimington’s remarks as to criticisms on 
works of painters, that was certainly not 
peculiar to the work of the painter. Every one 
seemed to think they had a right to criticise 


architecture, and the misfortune for the architect 


was that any errors he made in his buildings 
lasted, and proclaimed his error:, perhaps, for 
generations to come ; whereas the painter could 
paint out from his picture any mistake he 
made. Moreover, a painter generally had 
ample leisure to study out his work in his 
studio, whereas an architect, if not rushed, had 
to do his work in a certain limited time : and 
although he might feel dissatished with some- 
thing he had done and would like to think 
over some new treatment of it, the opportunity 
was not forthcoming. Of course, in buildings 
many mistakes were made, and architecture 
was a constant building on the mistakes as 
well as the good points of others. Archi- 
tecture, as architecture, was placed at a 
great disadvantage when compared in that 





way with painting and sculpture. As 
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to the remarks of the author about middle tone, | past 


they must agree that all colour to be seen at its 
best had to be seen in middle tone. We were 
too much afraid of using our bright colours— 
too much afraid of using primaries in the way 
the ancients used them, and the peoples of the 
East still use them ; though, perhaps, it was 
because we did not know how to use them so 
as to bring them into proper harmony together, 
and had made so many mistakes in the matter 
of using bright colours in high lights. Conse- 
quently we had got too much into the way of 
using dull colours. Let them think of the 
low toned interiors of our churches, and of the 
ancient work, in which they would find the use 
of strong colours—bright — and red and 
blue, for instance, beautifully harmonised and 
toned to suit the light of the church. Mr. 
Rimington had referred to the use of local 
material. He (the speaker) had felt the zdvan- 
tage when using, say, such a dull, monotonous 
stone as Yorkshire rag, of breaking it up bythe 
introduction of some other material. As to the 
advice tha! was constantly being given that 
buildings should be decorated as they were in 
Venice and in Eastern buildings, architects knew 
that if that were done in London, the result 
would be garish. In this sunless climate of 
ours we could not use bright colours such as 
were used in Eastern countries. In the interiors 
of our buildings, that did not so much matter, 
for the light was generally subdued. Most 
warmly did he wish that painters, sculptors, 
and architects would work together, hand in 
hand. The systematic study of colour was 
just as necessary to the architect who intended 
to have any colour scheme in his buildings as 
the systematic study of architecture was neces- 
sary to the artist who painted architectural 
subjects. 

Mr. J. D. Crace seconded the vote of thanks 
and said he had never heard a more admirable 
or useful paper on colour than the one they 
had just heard. Colour always suffered from 
the fact that hitherto there had been no settled 
scheme or laws relating to it. The laws of 
music must clearly touch very closely colour, 
and the theory of that association was a very 
old one, inasmuch as it went back to the time 
of Aristotle, who was probably the first to put 
it into words. Aristotle said that 


“Itis possible that colours may stand in relation 
to each other in the same manner as concords in 
music: for the colours which are to each other in 
proportions corresponding with the musical con- 
cords are those which appear most agreeable. ’ 


That was most valuable testimony of the com- 
mnencement of the many attempts to lay down 
tie laws of harmony in colour in relation to those 
of music. The subject was well worth the study 
of qualified scientific men, but the great diffi- 
culty always appeared to be that the person 
who took up the sabject did not understand the 
laws of music, or did not know about colour, 
or had not a very scientific mind. If there 
could be found a man who possessed all these 
qualifications there would, he thought, be 
formulated laws closely analogous to musical 
laws. It was very interesting to read what 
Goethe had said about colour. But in the intro- 
duction to his “Theory of Colour,” Goethe 
said— 

“From time immemorial it has been dangerous 
to treat of colour; 0 much so, that one of our 
predecessors venture on a certain occasion to say 
‘The ox becomes furious if a red cloth is shown to 
him, but the philospher who speaks of colour only 
in a general way begins to rave.'” 


Goethe had undoubtedly considered the possi- 
bility of the association of the laws of music 
and colour, and another, Castel, a Jesuit, 
actually attempted “colorific music.” and con- 
structed what he called a “clavecin ocu- 
laire,” in which the music was made to corre- 
spond with a colour system. In the latter part 
of the sixteenth century a Milanese painter 
invented semething of the same kind. As to 
what Mr. Rimington had said about the value 
of placing the richest colour in the half tones, 
it was interesting to know that Leonardo da 


br pointed out the same thing, for he 


“ The highest light may be comparatively deprived 
of colour, but some hues are best eek in their 
fully-illumined parts, some in their retiections,, and 
some in half lights.” ; 

He also said, 
“ That every colour is most beautiful when lit by 


ee from its own surface, or from a similar 
ue.” 


it was interesting to note that these writers of 


times said much the same as Mr. Riming- 
ton, What Mr. Rimington had remarked about 
the palpitation of colour related to a subject 
which was not nearly enough attended to by 
artists decorative artists, as well as painters. 
No colour scheme could be really rich in etfect 
which had not that quality of so placing 
fragments of colour of nearly allied hues 
together as to produce what was called palpita- 
tion of colour, which was one of the great 
beauties of old stained glass, for instance. As 
Mr. Rimington had said, the encouragement of 
the mind to a little play of imagination was a 
most valuable quality in art. One point which 
might be dwelt upon advantagcously was as to 
what Mr. Rimington called the exchange of 
colour, but what he (the speaker) called the 
recall of colour. That recall of colour applied 
to decoration as much as to the painting of a 
picture. The question of emphasis was another 
important one in decoration. There was no 
doubt that when colour was carried to a 
harmonious result, there must be points at 
which it must be accentuated in order to give 
proper emphasis to the whole. They must all 
feel especially indebted to Mr. Rimington for 
bringing before them so many teautiful paint- 
ings, among which he was glad to see some of 
Mr. Albert Goodwin's works—works which had 
fine imagination and beautiful colour tones. 
Mr. A. T. Bolton said he thought the discus- 
sion of the lecturer's admirable paper might 
perhaps be helped by a little opposition. In 
speaking of colour in architecture the tendency 
was to “see red," but they should not separate 
the question of colour from that of climate, for 
there was no greater mistake than to suppose 
that colour necessarily meant the primaries. A 
great deal of effect could be derived, from the 
architect's point of view, from the natural 
weathering of materials, which required the 
addition of very little of what was commonly 
spoken of as colour. One of the pictures on 
the walls—a study of an English landscape of 
green fields overhung by opalescent clouds— 
illustrated his point of view. Reference had been 
made that evening to the difficulty of getting 
artists to work with architects, but what he 
thought had happened was that an advance 
in another direction had taken place since the 
golden period of the great decorative work of 
the Renaissance painters. The point of view 
changed, and the study of painting became a 
study of light and atmosphere. The painter 
had thrown aside the decorative treatment 
which the old masters of the Renaissance had 
practised. Imagine a modern artist engaged 
in introducing gold leaf into his pictures in the 
way the old masters did, when ultramarine 
and other colours and materials were used in 
almost an heraldic style! Some time ago he 
had had an opportunity of seeing a number of 
modern Greek churches. At Patras, for in- 
stance, he observed that the paintings in the 
churches, although perhaps not much to look 
at as pictures, were architecturally pleasing. 
What was the reason for that? In his opinion 
it was due to the fact that in a Greek church 
the old rules and methods were adhered to as 
a matter of doctrine and discipline, so that the 
modern Greek decorative church paintings 
were continuations and shadows of the 
methods and masters. Any one who had 
seen the paintings in recent Roman Catholic 
churches in Italy, and who had also seen 
modern Greek churches would understand 
what he meant, and would realise why archi- 
tects and painters had parted company. He 
was afraid that Mr. Rimington had not quite 
understood the architectural points of some of 
the old buildings he had referred to. He (the 
speaker) knew the Palazzo Publico of Piacenza 
very well, and, speaking in the absence of the 
guide book, his recollection was that the 
ground floor, which was built of marble, was 
built first ; that there was an interval, and that 
subsequently the building was carried on in 
brick. He thought it was extremely probable 
that the battlements referred to by the lecturer 
as of deeper coloured brick were of a different 
period, as in those days, when the people of the 
towns in Italy were divided into two parties, 
‘¢, Papal and Imperial, if a town changed 
sides, as it sometimes did, it also was apt to 
change its battlements, the pattern of which 
had become eo asasymbol. Something 
of the same kind had no doubt iy ne in 
the case of other buildings. Take Hampton 
Court, for instance ; the brickwork of the older 
part had quite a different colour effect to that 
of the time of Wren, and also to that of the 
modern brickwork of the Office of Works. In 
all probability, when an artist painted such a 








building he knew nothing about tha 
might be led to think that this ditterence in 
colour of the brickwork was intentional on 
part of the builders. Reference had hee: 
made to the brick churches in Milan, where 
as the lecturer had said, a deeper colour wy, 
obtained in the hollows of the mouldings fy: 
take the case of S, Maria Della Grazie. whic. 
had some circular windows wit) deep-set 
Gothic mouldings. In a case like that i 
weather would alter the colour of the rolls ang 
fillets, but where the natural colour of the bec 
was preserved in the hollows it would be ver: 
much deeper. That was an instance of why: 
atmosphere and weather did for architects. yo¢ 
it was the greatest mistake for an architect; 
to take time and climate into consideratior 
An architect could not absolutely determine a 
colour scheme as a painter might in his picture 
because the weather and other circumstanc 
would not allow it. In the case of St. Pau). 
the effect of which was glorious, the grea 
masses of white and black were determined by 
the way in which the wind and rain struc 
the building, and here, at any rate, were ee 
ments which the architect could not cont: 
One thing that they could do was to avoid the 
imperishable material which patentees were 
only too anxious to foist upon them. He knew 
of a painful case. A building which most arc! 
tects would regard as one of the best of moder 
country houses had been built of a redd: 
stone, and had, with the exception of ther 
weathered most beautifully. Fourteen year 
had passed, but the roof, which was of Some 
body’s tiles, looked as though it had been do: 
terday, and in twenty years it would pro- 
bably look the same, for some materials never 
would colour. In our climate an architect had 
not got a free hand in introducing c 
Take the case of the west or park front oft 
Foreign and India Offices, where Sir G Soot 
had been at great expense in introducing in 
the string courses inlaid marble pancls. C 
cumstances—the London dirt and smoke--hac 
practically obliterated those spots of colour 
which were never seen except when the son 
was setting, at which time those bands caught 
the rays and formed lines of mre along the 
building ; but the plate-glass windows did the 
same, and on a larger scale! There was 
another way of introducing colour in buildings 
which had been rather popular, and that was 
by the use of terra-cotta and granite and simila: 
materials, but all polished surfaces acquire a 
skin of greasy dirt, which was far more viten 
sive than the natural decay of materials , there: 
fore, in introducing colour, architects had to Se 
exceedingly careful in the case of buildings 
erected in smoky towns. He quite agreed 
with what Mr. Prynne had said with regard! 
the sun. In Sicily many of the country carts 
were coloured in vermiilion, &c., with pai ted 
panels and quaint devices, but what wour 
they be over here ? t 
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In the glorious sunshine 
the effect was very good. Even common 
Manchester cottons would, under the wondertu 
skies of the East, be satisfactory, though we 
know well enough how they look at home 
Colonel Luard, in supporting the vote 
thanks, said that at Keble College, Oxford, the 
chapel was built of red brick and stone, but the 
other buildings—no doubt for the ske ° 
economy—were built of red vitrified brick, anc 
the difference now was very manifest. T¢ 
exterior of the chapel had weathered vir) 
satisfactorily, but the other portions, w! ich had 
not weathered, looked ugly. bat 

The Chairman said he did not think they 
could altogether blame the climate for of 
want of feeling for colour. In northern coun: 
tries, where the climate was very little better 
than our own—for instance, in Sweden and 
Norway—costumes, where taste had not been 
vitiated by modern ideas, were full ot ¢ out 
He was afraid that the deterioration in tc 
colour feeling was due, amongst other things 
to the everlasting striving alter money-making, 
to the exclusion of almost everything c!sc. = 
must be obvious to them as architects that he 
great conventionality of their work—the very 
rigid lines of architecture, the very limited 
materials at their disposal, and the limite 
power of varying those materials made the 
application any colour principles ¢* 
tremely difficult; but, as they knew, such 
principles had been observed and had beet 
worked upon by many architects, especial : 
in the country, and they knew of beaulitt 
cottages and country houses where the - 
terials had been very carefully selected, = 
where the jointing of the brickwork was suc! 
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as to give the maximum amount of texture to 
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that brickwork, where rough cast had take" 
the place of stucco and one uniform an‘ 
hard face, and where the tiles were sand" 
faced, and yet good, hard, honest materia 
which would last. With regard to the ap 
plication of Mr, Rimington’s principles to 
monumental buildings, it was much more 
difficult, of course. As to St. Paul's, he did not 
suppose that a better material could have been 
selected for use in London. It weathered suifi 
ciently to produce that effect which they knew 
so well; to have introduced any colour in the 
exterior of that building would have been a 
fatal mistake. In connexion with St. Paul's, 
the sky effect seen through the turrets of the 
facades helped the building considerably, and 
was an instance of the effect of interchange 
referred to. He was very much interested in 
what Mr. Rimington had said as to the 
American efforts at training the public in 
colour. The great natural laws which governed 
colour and its use both in the case of architec- 
ture and the allied art, were no doubt hardly 
understood, and they looked to scientific men 
and artists to elucidate those principles by 
experiment and observation, for those principles 
would be most valuable to architects. There 
was no doubt that in Mr. Norman Shaw's work 
there was a profound sense of the value of 
colour, and in his new work at Liverpool, /.c., 
Parr’s bank, the colour scheme would be called 
a daring one, but it appeared to him (the 
chairman) to be absolutely successful. He was 
glad that Mr. Rimington had pointed out the 
importance of studying good pictures. They 
would all agree with Mr. Rimington's criticism 
of the practice of putting white paint on the 
window frames in red brick fronts, cutting up 
the broad mass of red into little panels with a 
narrow line of white around them. In the 
Passmore Edwards’ settlement in London, the 
architects had put a white frieze of stucco 
underneath the heavily projecting eaves, 
the general surface of the building 
being red brick, but he had often 
thought that the treatment was very 
effective—due no doubt to the great shadow 
thrown down on the white surfaces ; and he 
felt that if the frieze were enriched by a 
fresco, or something of that kind, the result 
would be very satisfactory, and no doubt 
something of the kind was the intention of the 
architects. They had, no doubt, noticed in 
Italy and other places the heavy projecting 
eaves with beautiful fresco friezes under- 
neath, and in some of our buildings might 
be seen sculptured friezes in the same posi- 
tion, with the light falling on the gradated 
surfaces and producing the greatest richness 
of effect, both in form and light and shade 
In putting the vote of thanks he must include 
the names of those artists who had been good 
enough to lend Mr. Rimington their paintings 
for the purpose of illustrating the lecture, viz., 
Messrs. Colin Hunter, A.R.A., Blake Wirgman, 
S.J. Hodson, Alfred Hitchins, Miss R. Wallis, 
and the Fine Art Society. 

The vote of thanks was then put and very 
heartily agreed to , 
_ Mr. Rimington, in reply, said he was much 
interested in Mr. Bolton's criticism, because he 
thought that truth was always best extracted by 
the clash of opinions. Perhaps the point on 
which there was the most difference between 
Mr. Bolton and himself was that Mr. Bolton 
appeared to be opposed to increased colour in 
buildings—almost to colour in buildings at all 
Mr. Bolton said that the difference in the 
colour of material of the Palazzo Publico at 
Piacenza was due to accident. Probably that 
was so, but he had only quoted the building as 
an instance of a happy colour scheme which 
was due to the intention of the architect or the 
effects of time. So, also, in regard to the cam 
panile of San Gottardo, the colour was accen- 
uated in the mouldings —again probably a 
matter of accident, but a happy accident, and 
he had mentioned these instances as showing 
what could be done and what could be copied 
in other buildings. It seemed to him that if 
they were not to employ colour in buildings, 
and if they were not to look forward to 
the time when more colour might be 
employed, they had better give up the whole 
question at once. He could not agree at all 
that we required less colour in our dull climate 
than was required in a climate like that of 
Italy, and for this reason :—Take the simplest 
street in Italy—a street, say, of very little 
colour. As soon as the sun shone all sorts of 
beautiful colour effects were to be got. Ina 
sunny climate the reflected colour playing about 
a perfectly white building was simply beautiful, 





but in our climate a white building remained 
white, and it seemed more necessary, when no 
assistance was to be got from the sun or from 
reflected light, or from what he had called 
reverberation, to introduce colour. We were 
afraid in England of colour because our colour 
sense was not as strong as it might be. He 
must not be understood to assert that strong 
colour was always needed, as some of the 
delicate grey harmonies were just as beautiful 
in their way as stronger colours. If we did not 
like strong colour, we could have grey colours 
and in one of Mr. Goodwin's pictures before 
them they would see how beautifully grey tones 
could be treated. As to effects of colcur pro- 
duced by weather being the only legitimate 
ones, were we to wait fifty or one hundred 
years for the ugliness of a building to disappear 
because the architect refused to make a good 
colour design? Was colour in architecture to 
be condemned everywhere because London 
Was smoky’ Good colour often gained by 
smoke. He did not mean to say that the laws 
he had been referring to applied only to strong 
colour, for he thought they applied to other 
schemes of colour equally. At all events, if 
any one objected to colour in the exterior 
of buildings there was great scope for its use 
in interiors, and in some cases those laws might 
be more applicable to interiors than exteriors. 
He thought he had been a little misunderstood 
in what he had said as tothe relations between 
painters and architects. He did not mean that 
architects should directly use the painter's tech- 
nique in his colour designs. It seemed to him 
to be most important that colour designs should 
be conventional when applied to architecture, 
but he did mean to suggest that the prin- 
ciples underlying the painter's work are ap- 
plicable to the general colour scheme of a 
building. He was quite convinced in what he 
said as to there being a serious deterioration 
in our feeling for colour, and he thought that 
architects had more opportunity for educating 
the public in colour than any other artists. 
People were constantly in contact with build- 
ings and they imbibed, or might do so, their 
love of colour from them. That love could 
not be acquired from costume, because there 
was so little colour in dress. Architects had it 
in their power to do very much in the way of 
an improved appreciation of colour. He had 
been pleased to meet in Pompeii a party of 
German architectural students who said they 
were coming to England to study our colour 
and decorative work, and he thought that was 
a tribute to our modern architectural deco- 
ration. 
rhe meeting then terminated 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION. 

Tue third meeting of the Session of the 
Discussion Section was held on Friday evening, 
November 30, at 56, Great Marlborough-street, 
W., Mr. C. H. Strange presiding, when Mr. 
F. G. W. Buss read a paper entitled “Is 
the Quantity Surveyor a Necessity’ He 
argued that necessity alone had been the origin 
of the profession of quantity surveyors, as it 
was called into being by architects themselves, 
as how else could a price be set and for work 
be obtained ?. The taking out of quantities did 
not and could not increase the cost of any 
building ; in fact, many contractors w: uld not 
tender unless quantities were supplied, but 
inexperienced and unqualified men did un- 
doubtedly increase the cost 10, 15, or even 20 
per cent. as they invariably took tull measure 
to cover any mistakes they might make. 
Quantities were invariably taken out in some 
shape or form if not supplied by the contractor, 
and he only naturally made a charge for 
doing so. Was it reasonable to think that 
large firms of contractors were going to keep 
a competent quantity surveyor to take out 
quantities for nothing for the beneht of the 
architect and his clients : 

The architect taking out his own quantities, 
he argued, was a misguided man, not nearly so 
qualified as a professional quantity surveyor ; 
iurther, as custom usually dictates that the 
quantity surveyor is to be paid by the builder, 
the architect acting as the client's agent was 
certainly not in a desirable position. Quantities 
prepared by the architect were looked upon 
with great distrust by builders as a body, 
many adding a percentage to their tender to 
cover feared uncertain treatment. He held 
that the client should also have the advantage 





of the old adage, viz., “ Two heads are better 
than one,” and, an independent quantity 
surveyor checking every detail of the work 
of the architect, the client got better value for 
his money, and the surveyor’s work including 
adjusting extras and omissions at the end of 
the contract 

Mr. Buss also favoured the practice of the 
quantity surveyor writing the specification, but 
added he thought he ought to be paid for it by 
the architect. He should, too, be held respon- 
sible for the accuracy of his work, thus weeding 
out the cheap quantity surveyor, who works at 
a cutting percentage. Finally he urged that 
the employer should not be kept in the dark 
with regard to the question of quantities ; the 
architect should get him fully to understand 
that the surveyor was being employed and that 
he (the client} was responsible for the fees for 
taking them out; and the architect should in 
common justice make it his business to see 
that the quantity surveyor was paid, as agreed, 
out of the first instalment. 

Mr. Kimber Bull (Special Visitor), speaking 
as a solicitor often engaged in questions of 
building contracts, stated that most trouble 
arose from the building owner not knowing 
the fact that a quantity surveyor had to be 
employed, and being astonished at being called 
upon iand often refusing) to pay his fees, 
especially if the work did not goon. Dealing 
with the recovery of fees the quantity surveyor 
was in rather a difficult position (supposing the 
work did not go on). In taking tne matter to 
court and suing the building owner, the 
quantity surveyor runs great risks: first he 
probably ruptures his connexion with the 
architect in future, and also upsets the rela- 
tions between the building owner and archi- 
tect, and finally may fail to prove “custom 
satisfactory to the jury (to be proved in each 
particular case), and so lose his case and pay 
all the costs of the action as well. The archi- 
tect, if acting as his own quantity surveyor 
should have express or implied permission 
from the building owner, and should be paid 
by him direct, though he held with Mr. Buss 
that the building owner got better value for his 
money in employing an independent quantity 
surveyor. In dealing with public authorities 
the quantity surveyor’s (as also the architect's) 
position and duties should be under seal, else 
he could recover nothing above the value of 
sol. He felt there should be more confidence 
between building owner and architect in this 
matter, and a contract between building owner 
and quantity surveyor would often save 
disputes. 

Mr. W. E. Davis wondered, the architect 
being considered agent in all dealings with 
the builder and others, why he should not be 
considered in the matter of the quantity 
surveyor. 

Mr. W. B. Hopkins thought an agreement 
between all four parties, the building owner, 
the architect, the builder, and the quantity 
surveyor ought to be entered into. 

Mr. G. M. Nicholson held that the practice 
of the best architects, i.c., in employing quan- 
tity surveyors, thoroughly qualihned men (a 
“ worker-up ” needed some eight or nine years 
to be fully qualified) had been thrashed out and 
could be taken as sound. 

Mr. George Smith, dealing with points 
raised by one speaker, stated that the War 
Department still adopted the o’d custom of 
appointing two surveyors, one for the depart- 
ment (ic., the client), the builders appointing 
These surveyors doing the work 
he 


the other. 
together, one as a salaried servant of t 
department, the other at 1} per cent. 
Messrs. Weymouth, Greenop, W. A. Pite, 
and the Chairman also joined in the dis- 


cussion. y 
Mr. H.H. Statham held that the true philoso- 
phy of all building was on these lines :—The 


architect to specify everything and the quantity 
surveyor to ind out how much there was of it 
for the sole benefit of the builder who wants it 
to price the work to be done. The one point, 
however, rather forgotten was the tendency of 
the present system, by cutting down estimates, 
to militate against the production of really 
good work such as one could see in the early 
Renaissance buildings, where it was plain that 
in the wealth of material and enrichment none 
had evidently been executed under the harass- 
ing bonds of a modern contract. The only 
way, he felt, to get back to this, was to follow 
the method of the Belfast Bank he so gladly 
noticed the other day, viz., placing all in the 
hands of the architect, instructing him to 
engage a first-class contractor and accept what 
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he thought a fair estimate from him without 
pets me A great style of building could 
only again be hoped for in this or any country 
on these lines. 

Mr. Buss, replying to the vote of thanks, the 
meeting terminated. 


Settle 
— 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Art Fournal includes an article on 
“Lambeth Palace,” by Mr. Francis Watt, with 
illustrations by Mr. E. C. Clifford. An article 
on “The Ruby,” by Mr. G. W. Thornley, is 
among the contents, and also one on the works 
of Herr Hiremy-Hirschl, an Austrian artist 
who appears to devote himself to the painting 
of ancient Roman subjects. The illustrations 
do not attract us very much. The special 
extra Paris Exhibition Supplement is con- 
tinued. 

The Architectural Review (Boston), Vol. VIL, 
No. 11, contains among its illustrations two 
cr mpetition designs for the Baltimore Custom 
House—very French; and the Manhattan 
Congregational Church in New York, by 
Messrs, Stoughton, which is French in another 
way, the modern Romanesque way, which we 
do not like so much as the modern Renaissance 
way. Mr. Russell Sturgis contributes a paper 
on “The Authorship of Architecture,” which 
is an appeal, at the conclusion, in favour of 
architects doing their own work as much as 
possible, in which we need hardly say we 
concur. There is a glance at the historical 
side of the question also, 

The Berliner Architekturweit bestows 
several illustrations and an article on the Tietz 
warehouse in the Leipziger-Strasse, by Herr 
Sehring of Charlottenburg and Herr Lach- 
mann of Berlin ; a rather notable instance of 
the treatment of a business building with 
sculpture and other decorative accessories. 
The competition designs for a monumental 
fountain for Oppeln, by various artists, are of 
interest as examples of contemporary German 
decorative art, but the only one we can admire 
is that by Herr Felderhofi, of Charlottenburg, 
with a figure standing in the centre of the 
basin and a stag and sheep on two pedestals on 
the rim, as if about to drink; the whole a 
graceful fancy. 

¢ Architectural Record (New York) com- 

ces a series of articles on “ Great Build- 
ings of the World” with the Palace of 
Fontainebleau ; rather a singular selection to 
start with, for one might imagine many other 
buildings with a higher claim to this title: 
but thechoice was perhaps owing to the fact that 
Fontainebleau has not been so hard-worked by 
photographers and sketchers as some other 
tamous buildings. The litgrary portion of the 
work 1s by Mr. Russell Sturgis. “An Idyll of 
the Kenaissance’ is an illustrated description 
of a visit to the Villa Caprarola, not so often 
visited as its fame would lead one to expect, 
since it is in a situation difficult of access. An 
article on “Modern French Architecture” by 
Mr. Hamlin is a good piece of critical writing, 
and the illustrations are well selected: we 
cannot however quite agree that the modern 
portions of the Chateau of Chantilly are “ fully 
as good as the old, or better ;” nor, we think, 
will most English architects who have visited 
it echo that sentiment, which is a part of the 
metern American architects’ philo-Gallicism. 
We regret to see a periodical of the generally 
high style of the Record giving way to the 
popular taste tor personal articles, and publish- 
ing views of the interior of an eminent firm's 
othices, under the title “Where our architects 
work Tbis kind of thing is beneath the 
dignity of a high-class magazine. 

The Magazine of Art has an article on the 
Harris Library and Museum, Preston, a build- 
ing which shows one of the most important 
moder n attempts in England at uniting sculp- 
ture with architecture, in the fine pedi- 
ment group by Mr. Mullins. The article, how- 
€ver, is mainly concerned with the contents 
of the building. The Rev. W. Hopkin Rees, a 
‘nissionary, contributes an article on Chinese 
architecture, a branch of the art, however, 
taken very seriously, nor 
os he article seem to think 
‘ery much of it. He mentions that there are 
n » architects in China, and that even the plan, 
‘greed upon with the builder, is gener- 





ally defined verbally and not by draw- 
ing The , ame number includes an 
article on the house at Auteuil called 


cocastel Beranger,” where the architect, M. 
Guimard, has endeavoured to start what is here 
tlerred to as the “ New Att” in architectural 








decoration ; which, however, does not essen- 
tially differ from what is being put forth at 
present by German architects and decorators. 
Wildness of line—a kind of “ scribble" avoiding 
anything like definite or symmetrical design, 
is the main element in this new school of 
decorative design, which will probably cease 
to be attractive as soon as its novelty has worn 
off. 

The Antiqguary publishes an interesting 
article by Mr. Chalkley Gould on “ The Bubr 
at Leicester,” dealing with the early history of 
Leicester as a fortified town. “ The hut-circles 
at Auchingarch Glen,” to which reference has 
before been made in our columns, are the 
subject of an article by Mr. David MackRitchie, 
who regards these circles as the remains of 
summer habitations “once common all over 
the British Isles,” formed with a breastwork of 
earth with a superstructure of poles thatched 
with heather or turf ; the remains in question 
being only the lower portion or earthwork. 
The writer suggests that, though a very 
ancient form of habitation, these actual 
examples may be com ively recent. The 
“Diary of Journeys in England” between 
1761 and 1762, of which the third number is 
published this month, is of no little interest. 

The most prominent article among the 
multifarious contents of The Artist is one 
on the works of Mr. Abbey, with a portrait 
and other illustrations. 

The Architects’ and Builders’ Magazine (New 
York) contains the third number of a useful 
practical article on “The Superintendence of 
Sanitary, Hydraulic, and Gas Piping,” by Mr. 
W. Paul Gerhard, some of whose treatises on 
sanitation have been mentioned before in our 
columns. 

Fe:lden's Magazine includes an article on 
“The American Isthmian Canal,” the new 
Panama Canal scheme, which appears to be 
actually in progress, and is following de 
Lesseps’ route, with only some slight variations. 
“Electrical methods of heating as applied to 
the working of metals” is continued, as also 
Mr. Twelvetrees essay on the Central London 
Railway. 

The Engineering Magazine includes an article 
on “Machine-shop Expense Account,” on the 
best method of keeping factory accounts ; one 
on “ The Iron Ores of British Columbia," and 
one on “ Central Station Practice in England ” 
in connexion with electric lighting, an article 
containing much interesting information. 

Scribner contains a long article on “ Puvis de 
Chavannes,” by Mr. Le Farge: an extremely 
just and thoughtful critical summary, pointing 
out the true greatness as well as the limitations 
of the great French painter's art. Under the 
heading “The Field of Art” are some good 
remarks on ~“ Portrait-painting and the State,” 
urging the duty of a Government to encourage 
the painting of portraits of its eminent men, 
both to commemorate them and to form a deco- 
rative adjunct to the interiors of public 
buildings. 

The Century contains a reprint of Milton's 
ode on the Nativity, with pictures and decora- 
tions, mostly in colour- printing, by F. V. 
Dumond. Mr. Birrell contributes a pictur- 
esque article, “Down the Rhine,” with 
some charming illustrations. An article by Sir 
W. Besant, under the title “East London 
Types,” gives some interesting historical in- 
formation in regard to the suburbs of the Stoke 
Newington and Hackney district. Cole's “Old 
English Masters” is represented by an en- 
graving of a picture by the elder Leslie ; not 
however one of the most representative of that 
charming artist's works. 

Harper includes an article by M. Benjamin- 
Constant (whose name is incorrectly printed 
without the hyphen) on “ Victor Hugo as an 
Artist,” with illustrations of original and rather 
fantastic sketches by Hugo, the value of which 
we think is over-rated. 

The Monthiy Review contains an illustrated 
article by Mr. Roger Fry on the work of Giotto 
at S. Francesco at Assisi, and how much of 
:t is Giotto’s and how much the work of 
another and un-named artist. Mr. Fry, by 
the way, seems disposed to dismiss Cimabue 
as little better than a myth ; but in that case 
how does he explain Dante's well-known 
couplet (which he quotes) to the effect that 
“Cimabue held the field, but now the cry is 
Giotto” &c,? Dante was in a position to 
know, and his expression implies that Cimabue 
had an actual and wide renown as a painter; 
it can mean nothing else. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. C. Sheridan Jones 





makes a violent attack on the Lordon County 


Council in respect of their dealings with the 
Housing of the Working Classes problem Some 
of his criticisms are to the point, no doubt, by 
he injures his own case by a violence 9 
language which is likely to alienate rather 
than convince readers. 

The Pall Mall Magazine includes an articte 
on “Royal Tapestry at Windsor,’ by \, 
Ernest M. Jessop, which contains a good de.) 
of interesting information in regard to tapestry 
work in England and France. In the same 
number is an article, under the heading 
“ Capitals of Greater Britain,” giving a descris 
tion and illustrations of Wellington, New 
Zealand. 

In the Revue Générale M. Julien Buse con 
cludes his article on working-class dwellings 

The Essex Review has an article, with some 
curious illustrations from ancient seals, Xc, 
ancient legends connected with the arms o! 
Colchester. “Life on an Essex Farm Sixty 
Years Ago" is an interesting bit of social and 
industrial history. 

The Genealogical Magazine gives an illus 
tration of an old Roman memorial sculptur 
found at Hexham, representing a mounted 
knight, with an inscription to “ Flavinus, 
Knight of the Petriana Cavalry.” 

The Christmas number of Country [ite de. 
serves mention for its numerous and wel 
executed illustrations. 

We have received also the Genii 
Magazine, Knowledge, and the Quarry. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITE 
OF IRELAND.—-The annual general meeting ot 
the Royal Institute of the Architects of Irciand 
was held on Thursday, December ©, at 
Institute rooms, 20, Lincoln-place, the !’res 
dent, Sir Thomas Drew, R.H.A, F.R IBA 
the chair. The President said he had some 
correspondence to lay before them formats 
The first letter was the reply of her Majesty 
the Queen to the address presented to her 
Majesty by the Institute. He had received a 
communication of a private kind from te 
Directors of Science and Art Department in 
Dublin, in reference to the better technical 
education ‘of architects, and he was in coo 
sultation with the Council of the Institute on 
subject. He had also received a letter from Mr. 
W. J. Gilliland, of Belfast, in reterence So 0" 
formation of a branch of the Institute there and 
the matter would be attended to.—The Acting 
Secretary, Mr. William M. Mitchell, RHA then 
presented the annual Report of the Counc 
on the motion of Mr. Rawson Carroll, F Rul " 
seconded by Mr. W. Kaye Parry, F.K I 
the Report was adopted. Mr. Charle A. 
Owen, F.R.ILBA, the Hon. Treasure! i) 
read his Report, which showed a matance 8 
hand of 74/. 18. The amount of new 23 7° 
cent. stock invested in the names 0 be 
Trustees now stood at 450/. 9s. 5d he 
amount of arrears due was 24/.35. Mr © 
also read the Report of the Arts Communi’ 
which was adopted. The President ‘0 
delivered his address. Se 

After some preliminary and personal wd 
marks, he said :—“I propose to make © 
special address, on this last occasion png 
can rejoice in speaking with authority, age 
subject of ‘Insularity and the Effacement 0 
the Irish Architéct, and to lecture my breth i. 
An old and valued correspondent of mine . 
London, who knows more of current altairs © 
the profession and of architects than, J belie rs 
any man living, or who is ever likely to He 
and a friend towards Irish Architects a 
consistently held and directed to me a & _ 
that Irish architects effaced themselves. A. 
their insular tradition and easy-going PVN 
temperament they did not assert thems! v : , 
the modern world of architecture at large. Ae 
delicate ground, perhaps, to touch on, _ a 
situation is one to be plainly debated. - ~¥: 
rapid change of universal society (on h mgaer 
have dweit as affecting our fraternity We 
architects at large) | feel bound to ee ae 
this development has brought an _— ing 
number of architects who are not of Irels 
practise in our midst. It would be an ogra 
thing to make a list of the architects = 
across Channel who in the past two oF pS 
years have been called to lend variety be ¥ 
perhaps, too’ insular school of architecture. : 
am bound to say I have not heard woh i 
single member of our Institute a murmur e 
discontent at the new migratory excurs" 
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bers. The fair and courteous professional fecling 
among us is summed up in the saying that ‘He 
who pays the piper should call the tune,’ and 
indeed, call the piper too, even if the national 
pipes on which the performer plays are other 
than the refined and harmonious instrument of 
Ireland. The fact, however, remains that an 
expenditure on many architectural works which 
will not be particularised, may in the aggre- 
gate be estimated at a very large amount, and 
has not been underithe service of architects of 
Dublin or Ireland. The causes of this migra- 
tion habit are worth consideration. Some 
strange sheep, no doubt, enter our fold by the 
fair path of competition ; but beyond this it 
seems due in a measure to the administration 
of the Departments of State, civil and military, 
which shows antipathy to employment in 
public buildings of any but Departmental 
architectural officials, or, if an outside archi- 
tect in any instance for Irish work, one se- 
lected and in reach at headquarters in London. 





Owen, ¥.R.1.BA. was re - elected Hon. | FELVNDA PROBATVR; the character of 
Treasurer. Messrs. Allberry and Winn| the lettering and the square c in fecunda denot- 
were elected Hon. Auditors. Mr. William! ing adate before 1100. The announcing angel 
Hercules Mandeville Ellis was clected anj| held a lily sceptre in his left hand, and the 
honorary member of the Institute. The pro- | Dove is shown hovering over the Virgin's head. 
ceedings then terminated. In the evening the| Mr. Johnston also exhibited a coloured tracing 
annual dinner was held at the Central Hotel,| of the Fall, from the east side of the chancel 
the President of the Institute occupying the | arch, which showed very remarkable details 
chair, ;} combined with striking colouring. It was 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SocietTy.—Mr | painted to imitate a piece of tapestry hung by 
Alfred Darbyshire, of Manchester, read a paper jloups on the wall. The Last Supper and 
on “ Some English Cathedrals tothe members| Visions from the Apocalypse were among 
of the Liverpool Architectural Society, in the other subjects in the chancel, the Twenty-four 
Law Library, Cook-street, on the 3rd inst. By | Elders being represented as playing on fiddies 
means of lantern views Mr. Darbyshire showed | —another mark of very early date. In the 
the various phases of Gothic architecture of | have were two tiers of paintings, the subjects 
English cathedrals. ;of the upper being taken from the Birth and 
i Infancy of Christ, and the lower being of 
| allegori al or legendary character. Of the 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. pow Lazarus being carried by the angels to 
Abraham's bosom, and St. George at the battle 


ROYAL ARCHHOLOGICAL INsTITUTE.—At the | of Antioch, were the best preserved, the last- 
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There is also the new development of employ- | general meeting on December 5, Sir Henry H. | named showing kite-shaped shields of an early 


ment of outside capital in buildings in Dublin 


Howorth, President, in the chair, Mr. Went-|type. The west wall appeared to have been 


under operations of the syndicate system, and| worth Sturgeon exhibited a collection of | occupied with representations of Hell. Mr, 


by companies having their headquarters in 
London or other large places. With them |< 


ibjects found during an excavation on the site|]. G. Waller and Mr. C. R. Peers entirely 
#f St. John’s Priory, near Lechlade, Gloucester- | agreed with Mr Johnston as to the date to 


there is a tendency to finance and direct their | shire. A paper was read by Kev. J. C./ which he had ascribed this series of paintings. 
scheme for Ireland with an architect at the | Cox, LL.D., entitled “ Northamptonshire Wills Messrs. Rice and Dewick also took part in the 


fountain head, a matter very properly for their 
own consideration as matter of business. There 


temp. Henry VII.” Dr. Cox said there were | discussions following the papers. 


an unusual number of sixteenth-century wills} British ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 


is also a certain fashion, indicated by the |for Northamptonshire which were mainly at} The third meeting of the Session was 


appearance of very admirable works among | the probate office of the county town. There 


held on the 5th inst., Mr. C. H. Compton, 


us, to introduce the work of eminent English | was not a single parish unrepresented, and he | Vice-President, presiding. A paper by Mr. 
architects into Ireland. Who is to say that this | was able irom the pre-Reformation examples|T. Cann Hughes, M.A, entitled “Rambles 
may not be for the ultimate advantage of | to construct a perfect list of church dedications |} in South Devon,’ was read in his absence 
architecture in Ireland, ana the making of its | throughout the shire. This list proved whata|by Mr. S. Rayson, sub-treasurer. A curious 
future history. Let us remember that the|large number of dedication blunders there| feature of the church at Totnes is a large 
inaking of a past history of Dublin architecture, | were in modern calendars and directories. The} buttress at the south-east angle of the 
of which we are proud, was not that of native | wills showed that there was a good deal of | chancel which formerly had a way through it, 
architects but almost exclusively of the imported | substantial church repair going on in the/ now blocked up. From time to time consider- 
foreigner. Our policy if we would turn back the | county in the early part of the reign of | able discussion has taken place as to the object 
tide of friendly invasion would be, as our wise | Henry VIIL, particularly with towers andjof this curious passage (see “‘ Notes and 
old mentor, my correspondent referred to, would | spires occasionally a new aisle or south porch | Queries,” Ist S., il, ili.j, but it is still an un- 
counsel, to play at returns, and put Irish archi- | was built. Much work, particularly in the way | solved problem. One suggestion made is that 
tects more in evidence in the general affairs of | of gilding and painting, was being done to the | it formed a place of deposit for the bodies 


the profession of the kingdom at large. There | rood lofts. The bequests for costly vestments, 
is no doubt such advice is sound. The Irish | altar plate, candlesticks, &c., were numerous, 


architect fails to exhibit his interest and critical | ; 


of persons seized for debt. The church, 
which is dedicated to St. Mary, possesses, 
it is said, one of the finest examples of a 


and where the testator was too poor to bequeath 


faculty in works of imperial concern. He is|a costly gift of this character he usually leit} stone rood-screen. The screen is 60 ft. in 
not ambitious in communicating his works by | some trifle “towards” the necessary outlay. | length with parcloses, of rather unusual 


t 


published illustration or by exhibition to an| One of the most interesting features relates to| design. It 1s full of light tracery and rich 
outside world, and while the literature of | service and other books. Although printing | with niches and tabernacle work. The screen 
architecture is every day increasingly en-| had come into common use tor church books, | ig groined only on the west side, all the 


riched by authorship of architects in pub- 


the art of writing and illuminating them had|tracery in the fan groining being pierced 


lications, the Irish architect (with no lack of | by no means been abandoned. A bequest was/ through. It was erected to the order of the 
sufficient ability among us) does nothing to|cited of 5/. for a breviary, which had been/ Corporation of Totnes in 1460. The chief 
add to the store, or advertise the scholarship | begun to be written by a friar of Hertford | features of Dartmouth, Ashburton, one of the 
in architecture of any architects in Ireland. | during the testator’s lifetime. Charity-schools, | old Stannary towns created by Edward L. in 
It may not be, perhaps, granted to the elders funeral feasts, and a variety of curious customs | 1285. Berry Pomeroy, Kingsbridge, Abbots- 
of our profession to see a reciprocity spring up | were illustrated by extracts given from these | kerwell, and Ipplespen, and other places were 
under which the Irish architect, famous as | Northamptonshire wills. Every church wasin | also described. 

some sort of specialist beyond Dublin, may be | the habit of receiving bequests for maintaining a | ee 

called in his turn to do service on other | light before different images, several of small | 


sides of the Channel. There is a hope, how-| size having as many as five or six. From an | 


COMPETITIONS. 


ever, arising in the spirit of a new generation ecclesiological oe “« — he — ae TECHNICAL SCHOOL, TYLDESLEY.—In this 
") > “hitecte ; the . ic > t JES » ‘formation move | . . 
of younger architects—in the enthusiastic | ditferent stages of the Kelormatio st | competition the first premiated design is by 


movement for better architectural education of | were particularly interesting ; they provedt 


| Mr. John Holt, C.E., architect and surveyor, 


he Archi -jati f thic : y districts various injunctions | © 
the Architectural Association of Ireland, which |in country districts the vario c *| Exchange Buildings, 6, St. Mary’s-gate, Man- 


it is the delight of their elder brethren of a | about lights, &c., were but tardily obeyed.— 


past tradition to encourage and applaud—that 
by every legitimate means of competition a 
school of architects of Ireland may hold its own 
among the allied societies of the kingdom of the 
future. A new century opens with the spirit of 
healthy and hearty rivalry in all manner of 


play of ‘return matches.” It has been my|dimensions and rude simplicity of many 


earnest advice to those who seem in earnest in 
producing more proficient architects in Ireland 
to play up for the credit of their Irish side in 
architecture, in matching themselves against 
the healthy rivalry of those schools trained 
elsewhere—to be better draaghtsmen, better 
scholars, better men of a universal world. And 
I might add, if it were necessary, to be forward 
players too, not wanting in cool audacity or 
self-asserlion, or confidence in their own 
superlative powers—why not ? I have a 
hesitation in saying however, knowing my 
young countrymen as I do, that the last advice 
18 absolutely called for.’ 

The ballot for the election of the council 
resulted in the election of the following 
members :-—William M. Mitchell, George C. 
Ashlin, C. J. MacCarthy, R. Caulfield Orpen, 
Albert E. Murray, Charles Geoghegan, | 
Rawson Carroll, W. T. Sheridan, and J. f. 
(Y Callaghan. Mr. Frederick Batchelor, 
E.RLBA , President of the Architec tural Asso 
ciation of Ireland, was also e'ected a member 
of council, ex officio. Mr. W. Kaye Parry, 
F.R.1.8.A., was ciected Hon. Secretary for the 
tnsuing three years, and Mr. Charles A. 


Mr. Philip M. Johnston read a paper on ae Covars axp Fine StaTeon, Baace 
“ ; ; ‘ its Eleventh Century ae ee Sage lagers re ange” 7 i 
Hardham Church and it saps 7 | BURN.—The assessor in this competition (Mr. 


- , Bl 
Paintings. The little church of Hardham, | 2 me of Ne at eee 
with the Saxon dedication to St. Botolph, on A. N. Bromley, of Nottingham) has selected the 


sis ssrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme and 
he River Arun, near Pulborough, is a primi-| design by Messrs Briggs ; rv ae 
tive structure of nave and chancel, typical in | Messrs. Stones & stones. leis Blackburn hrms 

who competed conjointly, and his award has 
been accepted by the Corporation. The com- 
petitive designs are on view in the Town Hall, 
| Blackburn, till to-day (Saturday). 


others in that part of West Sussex. Its 
walls of roughly-plastered sandstone rubble 
contained a quantity of Roman material, 
quarried from some building close at hand. | 
Taken in conjunction with the hammer-dressed 
masonry, the inclined jambs of the small 
windows, and a singular square-headed door- 
say on the south side, this tact seemed to point ‘ 
to a very early date for the erection—between annual general oe ping of the Society of 
1o%0 and 1100; and to the same exceptionally | Engineers was held on December 10, at the 
remote period the author ascribed the paintings | rooms ol the Society, 17, \ eee W —q 
covering the interior of the building. These minster. The gana ine a y Mr. 
were partially laid bare in 1868, but had been | Charies Mason, \ ice-I resi ent. ae 
little noticed, and had suffered considerably in | gentlemen were duly elected by ballot, a the 
the interval from neglect and various destruc- | Council and Otiicers for 1901, a at ‘Presi- 
tive agencies. They had now been rescued | dent, Mr. c harles Mason 5 as an a 
from further decay, and by the removal of the | Messrs. Percy Grifit James mae arber 
remainder of the whitewash Mr. Johnston had | and David Butler — nog ote y mem- 
been enabled to clean, size, and varnish the | bers of Council, Messrs are R sec G. A. 
whole of the paintings. He also made| Pryce Cuxson, W. H Le eg 4 ve a 
tracings of the most interesting portions. | Moore, Henry Sherley age dern, — vest 
These which were exhibited included the} Joseph W. Wilson, — ice | — ; as 
Annunciation and Salutation—the former in| hon. sec. and treasurer, te oY Burt ; as 
exceptionally perfect condiaon Above was hon. auditor, Mr. a. nang — The 
the hexameter in white letters on a_ red Chairman announced that the hon. treasurer, 


ground &&« VIRGO SALVTATVR. STERILIS Mr. George Burt, had presented to the Society 
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a President's badge of office in gold and enamel. 
He also announced that the following premiums 
had been awarded by the Council for papers 
read during the past session, viz. :—The Presi- 
dent's gold medal to Mr. Henry Cc. H. Shenton 
for his paper on “ Recent Practice in Sewage 
Disposal,” the Bessemer premium to Mr. 
Richard F. Grantham for his paper on “ The 
Closing of Breaches in Sea and River Embank- 
ments,” a Society's premium to Mr. C. Rous- 
Marten for his paper on “ English and French 
Compound Locomotives,” anda Society's pre- 
mium to Mr. Robert Henderson for his paper 
on “ Paper-Making Machinery.” 
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DESIGN FOR MUNICI- 
BUILDINGS AND TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS AT SOUTHEND. 


By HE proposal of the promoters of this 
competition was to fit a town hall of 
large dimensions, municipal offices 
and council chamber, a technical 
school, a fire brigade station, and eventually 
also a police-court, a police-station, and a 
public free library into a single block of 
buildings upon an irregular site. The relative 
situation of several of the sections was 
indicated in a general way, and the problem 
before the competitors was to devise, under 
these conditions, a convenient and _ stately 
building, of which the town might be proud, 
at a price which was put, as is so often the 
case, at an almost impossibly low figure. Entrance Lodge fo 
As there was no question of erecting the 

whole block at once, but only those sections of 
it for which money was available, the provi- 
sion of the scheduled accommodation and the 
other requirements were more fully considered 
in preparing this design than the eventual cost. 
F. T. BAGGALLAY. 
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ENTRANCE GATE AND LODGE TO 
A MANSION IN SUFFOLK. ‘ann 
Tue lodge and gates, of which a plan is also if Ps miele PTET a 
given, form the entrance to Cavenham Hall, it | iJ ad 
and were completed early last summer. The 
gates are executed in English oak, with 
wrought-iron grills and wrought-iron electric 
light fittings. 

The lodge, besides the accommodation shown 
on the ground floor plan, contains three 
large bedrooms on the first floor with two 
cupboards for storage purposes. The external 
woodwork is deal painted white. The cornice 
and eaves gutters are also of the same material, 
with lead lined gutters. 
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DESIGN FOR CHURCH OF ST. EDWARD, 
BARNSLEY, YORKSHIRE. 

THis church was designed to hold 414 
persons exclusive of choir, which would num- 
ber 22—the nave having seats for 270, and each 
of the side aisles for 72. 

For the sake of economy, and owing to a 
considerable fall of the ground towards the 
east end, the choir vestry is placed below the 
clergy vestry, and access to the church ob. 
tained by a staircase. A parish room and 
heating-chamber are provided under the 
chancel. The organ is placed on the north 
side of the choir and partly over the clergy 
vestry. 

The interior of the church was proposed to 
be plastered with stone arcading and dress- 
ings, and with wooden dado up to the cill 
level of the aisle windows. The roof to be 
open timbered, with carved principals, and all 
stained green ; the rest of the internal wood- 
work, with the exception of the chancel fittings, 








SCALC. of PEST 


Jesien for Church, Barnsley. Pian. 
™“ ‘ 


In taking down the modern east wall: tc 
chancel the whole of the tracery of one and th< 
greater portion of another of the side ig" 
windows was found buried in the foundations 
also a large portion of the origina’ ci 
window, moulded arches, labels, and a co! 
siderable amount of other stone work, ano, 
where possible, every portion has been piacce 
in its original position. : ; 
The church was opened after the firs: | 0" 
tion of the restoration on September 29 last 5) 
the Bishop of Lincoln. Owing to lack of tunes 
the entire restoration of the buiiding is '™ Po” 
sible, and it is therefore hoped that it wi) 
carried out in separate contracts as the mone) 


ST. EDITH’S CHURCH, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Tue Church of St. Edith, Anwick, Lincoln- 
shire, is one of the most beautiful examples of 
the decorated period of Gothic architecture, 
and is well known by architects and archicolo- 
gists throughout the country. 

The church consists of nave, north and south 
aisles, western tower and spire, and south 
porch, and all that is left of an evidently fine 
chancel are two western bays, the roof of 
which has been lowered to the springing of 
the windows. The arcades, which are excep- 
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was to have been treated in a similar manner, 
which would have given a cheerful and bright 
appearance. The exterior walling would have 
been faced with Yorkshire parpoints with 
ashlar dressings. 

No tower or expensive features were pro- 
vided, in order to keep down the cost. A bell 
turret, with lead spire, is provided over the 
chancel arch, which would have been a domi- 
nating feature from all sides of the church. 
The cost was estimated at about 4,soo/. 


The drawing was exhibited at the last R 
Academy exhibition. ays 


tionally fine, consist of four bays on the north 
supported by clustered pillars with a band of 
nail-headed ornament on their caps. The hood 
mould of this arcade is also enriched with a 
band of similar ornament. The south arcade 
is in the decorated style, its pillars being sup- 
ported by diagonal plinths and having clustered 
shafts. 

The whole of the building, with the exception 
of the north doorway and arcade, which are 
Early English, is of fourteenth century date. 
The church has had three roofs at different 
periods, as shown bythe weatherings on the 
was so 


were all exhibited at the last 


for each portion is collected. le 
The first contract consisted of restor:ns the 
chancel, the drawings for the work bett 4 
made by Messrs. Brewill & Baily, architects, t 
Nottingham and Newark, under whose aave 
tion the work has been carricd out by Mr 





Pattinson, builder, of Ruskington, -— 

Sleaford. 
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east wall of the tower, one of whic 
high as to cover the eastern belfry window. 
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COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA —By Mr. Franx BaGGALl 
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The design for a chintz, under the 
“Spring,” by Miss Gertrude Hildesheim, was 
drawn at the School of Arts and Crafts in 
Regent-street from a branch of apple-blossom 
which had been brought in the thrushes 
being added to complete the idea of Spring 
The design was practically left unalt it, o 
course, was made in accordance with t 
sary measurements for a chintz. The 
is 74 in, by 6 in there are six colours 
design is meant for block-printing on 
white ground. 

The studies for wall-papers, by Mr. R 
C. Austin, were designed with the idea of 
keeping the forms as close to nature as 
possible, the constructive lines being arranged 
on a purely conventional basis ; by this means it 


pecenvareneeneentaeasy a Oe a ~~ 


title 


i 





i¢ces 
repeat 

ind the 
] , 

i glazed 


ipert 


was thought that symmetry might be obtained 
without sacrificing the natural character of the 


forms. 

The studies have bee: 
in the larger scale, and are repr 
Messrs. Chas. Knowles & Co., of Chelsea 

The frieze and dado for a bathroom, by 


somewhat 








C. H. Temple, are to be executed in encaust: 
mosaic, the Ornament bei: parent 
coloured glazes of 18 a! 8 a 
golden sienna lustred backgr e filling 
is composed of under-glaze pain tiles in 
blues and greens on a cream ground. The 
work was designed for Messrs. Maw & ( 
the well-known tile manufacturers 
ROYAL ACADEMY PRIZE LIST 
tf students wh 


THE following is the list dent 
have obtained prizes at the Royal Ac 
Schools :-— 


Landscape painting, Creswick | Ernest 
Board, 

Painting of a figure fr the life (open t ile 
students only) —Silver edal t,fI | 


2nd, Ernest Howard Shepard 
Painting of a head from the life —Sil 
rst. Ernest Board ; 2nd, Florence Elea 
Painting of a aped = tigy 
students only). — Silv: 
Lindsay ; 2nd, Maud Mari 
Cartoon of a draped hyure 
prize (25/), Fred Appleyard 





¢ mriectal 
neaai— 


n Wear 


Silver 


Design in monochrome for a figu 
Armitage Prizes—1st and =br 
George Murray ; 2nd (10/.), Ernest B 

Design for the decoration of a port 


building. — Prize (4 loren 

Set of six drawings of a figure fr 
to male students only}.—ist prize 
medal, Francis Edward Colthurst ; 20d 
Appleyard ; 3rd (13/.}, Ernest Howard Shepard; 
4th (10/.), Noel Denholm Davis 

Drawing of a head from the life —Silver Medal— 
1st, Nina Isabel Baird ; 20d, I 

Drawing of a statue or gr 





1st, Catherine Ouless ; 2nd, Berna in Ment 
Model of a design.—1st prize \iexande 
James Leslie ; 2nd priz Charies James Pib 


worth. 

Set of four models of a figure fr the life en 
to male students only).—rst prize (+ and siiver 
medal, Stanley Nicholson Babb ; 2nd (2 Ct 
James Pibworth. 

Model of a bust from t 
students only) —Silver medal—rst, 4 
Buzzard. 

Model of a statue or group 
Sydney March ; 2nd, Ge 

Design in architecture.—Trav 
(601.)—Henry Tanner 


rge Gilbert Walke 


- 
f 


Set of architectural drawings —Silver medal—rst 
Alfred Charlies Bossom 

Set of architectural designs (Upper Sch 
Prize (251.)—Bernard Hugh Webb 

Set of drawings of an architectural design (Lower 
School) — Prize (10/.)—James Black Fulton 

Plan of a building.—Prize (10! )}—James Hervey 


Rutherford. 

Perspective drawing in outline (open to architects 
only). —Siiver medal—George Thow Smith 

The Landseer Scholarsnips, of 4 A «year, 
tenable for two vears, have been awarded .—lIn 
painting, to Oswald Crompton and Ernest Board ; 
in sculpture, to Frank A. Wright and Stanley N. 
Babb 





NEW TECHNICAL INsTITUTE, NORWICH. — Mr. 
W. Emerson, President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, has given his award as to the 
irst part of the arbitration between the Corpora 
tion of Norwich and Mr. Samuel Warburton, of 
Manchester, contractor for the new technical insti- 
tute at Norwich. The Corporation's case was con 
ducted by the Cit, Engineer (Mr. A. E. Collins, 
M.Inst.C.E.) The Corporation claimed 085/. 14s. 11d, 
and were awarded 620/. The contractor claimed 
1,040/, o8. od, for alleged shortages in quantities and 
Other matters, and was awarded 336/. A further 
arbitration will take place respecting claim and 
counter claim for delays. 
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| eventually to the rivers, and is therefor 
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| The density of population in the County of 
| London, with an area of 118 square miles, was 
1S8gt 56°! per acre A population of 
1 square miles would be at the 
acre. With a density of 561 

juare miles would contain a 
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iin 
15,223,632 in 7 
rate of 496 per 
per acre, S45 
population of 378 Soo. 
hat the population of London, a city or 
aggregation of cities standing for the most part 
on an area circumscribed by a line drawn with 
a radius. of 15 miles with Charing Cross as a 
centre, will ever reach a figure of 154, not to 
speak of 30 million persons, is, to say the least 
of it, i bable ; but prophecy on this subject 
would be improper, even if it were possible. 
lf, however, it can be shown that the same 
sources of supply which have been sutfiicient in 
the past can, it adequately guarded and under 
proper treat made sufficient for the 
future requirements of this vast population, it 
will be agreed that no anxiety need be felt for 
the immediate future, that each succeeding 
census will » prove or disprove the 
assumptions h the estimate of the 
future population is based, and that it will be 
sufficient, when the population of London has 
| reached a total of 15 million persons (should 
that time ever arrive’, to 
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there were in I8o1, in the valley of the Thames 
above the intakes the Metropolitan Water 
Companies near Hampton, 1,059,415 persons, 
increasing at the rate oi SS per cent. per 
decennium, and in the valley of the Lea above 
the intake of the East London Company, 
189,287 persons, increasing at the rate Igi7 
per cent Following t e figures, the 
population in the valleys of the Thames and 
Lea would be in 1 

In the Thames Valle 2,042 

in the Lea Valle 4 

Tota «) 
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> ” gare? vir mw'< tiate and to the 
f the Kent Compan} ; rst and { tne 
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Metropolis, and it will suthce u ! 0 be 
added to the population in 1961, already 
referred to, to meet any calls in this direction. 

The total population to be provided for in the 
uture up to the vear 1961, taking the rate of 
increase to continue as it Was SSr t 
1891, will be as given below 

Ot the water supply for this estimated popa- 
lation of 22 millions in round numbers, that 
for the Metropolitan area in the county of 
Kent and in Essex passes away, after being 


used, into tidal waters, while that drawn from 
the valleys of the Thames and the Lea, for the 
use of the population livin ve Hampton 
and Chingford, is returned to the land and 


able for the supply of the populat 





| the total population to be supplied m 
fore be reduced by 2,521,599 to 19,4 No, OF 
say, 104 millions. 
- SS ES ee i 
a Kent Essex I 
$9,287 819 33.782 5.305,2 
21 $24,258 1447 
36.7 473,800 30,002 I 
281,094 $29,342 $3.787 ! 
21.01 §01.275 S07 I 
718 00.454 73,339 
$19,212 737°727 85,038 
478,014 $24,041 90,000 2 
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There are breweries and manufactories both 
in the valley of the Thames and the Lea which 
use large quantities of water, but practically 
the whole of it is returned to the rivers, as the 
sinall quantity which is carried away in steam 
andin beer, &c., forms such an infinitesimal 
proportion of the whole that it may be 
ignored. 

' So far as the writer is aware, the only water 
which is carried away is that drawn by the 
London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany from their chalk wells at Bushey, 
and even this goes in reduction of the water 
used for trade purposes in London, as does the 
water pumped from wells in London for 
similar and other trade purposes. 

That the requirements of the population of 
the valleys of the Thames and Lea above the 
intakes of the Metropolitan companies can be 
atfected by the water drawn from these rivers 
at Bell Weir, Sunbury, Hampton, Ware, or 
Chingford, or from wells sunk in the chalk at 
Streatham and from Ware to Barking, is not 
possible. Were it not that they return the 
water to the land or to the rivers after using it, 
the inhabitants of the upper reaches of the 
valleys of the Thames and Lea, having the first 
pull, could deprive those below them of water, 
but they themselves cannot be deprived, nor 
can their supply be reduced, and, as things are, 
weither suffers; it is the interests of those 
situated below the intakes and below the 
pumping stations, not those above, which have 
to be considered, and the requirements of the 
former are fully safeguarded in the scheme 
propounded by the writer by their inclusion in 
the population to be supplied. 

When reservoirs are formed in natural 
valleys for the supply of water to a particular 
town or district, it is usual for the promoters, 
who have to pay for the necessary works, to 
obtain powers over the drainage area down to 
the position ,of the dam, to impound all the 
water flowing off the drainage area, and to 
give back to the river as compensation for the 
right to abstract a certain amount of water 
from it about one-fifth to one-third of the 
available water running into the reservoir on 
the average of threedry years. The remainder 
of the water, except so much as may run away 
over the byewash of the reservoir, becomes 
the absolute property of the promoters. Under 
these circumstances no large quantity of water 
can be abstracted from the river above the 
dam, while below the dam the flow of the 
river is reduced to something less than one- 
third of its average volume, and it is unlikely 
that Parliament would allow anything further 
to be taken from the main river, though that 
body might perhaps permit other reservoirs 
to be constructed by the same or another 
authority, and on similar conditions as to com- 
pensation, on one or other of its tributaries. 
Under the conditions referred to above, neither 
those above nor those below the waterworks 
can hope to be able to draw any considerable 
quantity of water from the river. 

The reservoirs already constructed in the 
basins of the Thames, those in course of con- 
struction, land such as may be built in the 
future, are designed to be used under totally 
different conditions. The promoters are not 
empowered to take the whole of the waters of 
the river, but may only pump the water into 
the reservoirs when it exceeds a given 
quantity, They can only take such surplus 
water as flows down to their intakes, and can- 
rot prevent those above them from drawing 
water irom the river for their own purposes, 
though no doubt they would successfully 
oppose the abstraction of water if it were the 
intention to divert it to the use of a district out- 
side the drainage area of the Thames, and to 
prevent its return to that river or to land 
within the drainage area. The intakes to the 
reservoirs are situated so far from the source, 
and so near to tidal waters and fo the 
inetropolis, that the population below the in- 
takes will be provided with water drawn from 
the several intakes, and cannot suffer from any 
abstraction of water from the river even if it 
were greater than is proposed, while it has 
been shown that the inhabitants living above 
the intakes would not be interfered with in 
any ay In the case of impounding reser- 
voirs, a§ tor instance those proposed by the 
erage am Council to be constructed in 

»@ given very large quantity of water 
would be abstracted from the area of supply 
tor the use of London, and would be entirely 
jost to the inhabitants of the area from which 


it was drawn and to those livin j 
below the reservoirs, ad Geographically 
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It is calculated, on the assumption that the 
rate of increase existing between 1881 and 
1891 is maintained, that the effective popula- 
tion within the area of supply, the popula- 
tion to be supplied with water from the 
sources to be enumerated hereafter, will 
number 19} millions in 1961, but the calcula- 
tion is based on the merest assumption. In 
calculating the probable population at any 
given date in any of the large provincial 
towns, it is generally assumed that there will 
be a decremental rate of increase, that is to 
say, the rate will be less than compound and 
greater than simple, but whatever assumption 
be made it is based on knowledge derived 
from the past, and is at best only assumption. 
For the present purpose the percentage of the 
rate of increase will be taken as constant. 


Rate of Supply lo be Afforded. 


The Royal Commission, presided over by 
Lord Baltour of Burleigh, decided, after hear- 
ing a very large amount of evidence on the 
subject, that a supply at the rate of 35 gallons 
per head per diem for all purposes is ample. 
it has been maintained that advanced and 
advancing sanitation, the increased use of 
public and private baths, the demands for 
street watering, flushing of sewers, &c., 
necessitate a much larger use of water, and 
that a supply at the rate of 35 gallons per 
head is inadequate. 

The gross misuse of water which is allowed 
to exist in the cities of America, and the lavish 
supply afforded in Glasgow and at times in 
Paris, have been adduced as arguments in 
favour of this contention, but the experience of 
provincial towns disproves it. It 1s notorious 
that the waste of water in America is un- 
paralicied, that Glasgow will have to curtail 
its supply, and that Paris is in great straits for 
water at the present time, while it has been 
repeatedly shown that the legitimate use of 
water for domestic purposes in large towns 
does not exceed 17 gallons, and in country 
districts from 10 to 12 gallons per head, 

The supply afforded by the metropolitan 
water companies has, during the last three 
very dry years, exceeded 35 gallons per head. 
There can be no doubt, however, that this 
quantity could be very materially reduced, 
probably to 27 gallons per head, if the com- 
panies enforced with the utmost stringency the 
powers they have, and obtained such further 
powers for the prevention of useless and un- 
necessary waste as are possessed by many 
provincial companies and corporations. 
Should the undertakings be transferred to a 
trust, as recommended by Lord Liandaii’s 
Commission, it is certain that waste would be 
put down with the strong hand, and that the 
water consumer would be brought under much 
more strict supervision than he is accustomed 
to at present. 

Taking the rate of supply to be that pro- 
vided for by Lord Balfour's Commission, or 
35 gallons per head, including that required 
for the rural districts—a very ample provision 
indeed—the quantity of water to be supplied at 
the end of each decade will be :— 


AVERAGE DAILY SUPPLY OF WATER TO KE 
PROVIDED. 


Gallons, 
RIDE cccnseuiinsetieaue enabvenina « 295,234,285 
ISP usvsdipetannain snbtinehiniad 253.419,145 
SEE ccccun nin eotuan bin scionneene 298,561,550 
BORE ocusbin Sbddcoaperetbersee 351,804,950 
BES cccnsevctussenvosesesaansé + 414,610,560 
DGS  srssdacknnsuadicesas dienes 4$88,775.315 
WBE ocsnddudsddthbébecedncadén §76,291, 590 
BSE. vnsaithnisddpntvokssmienses 679,573,300 


The actual increase in supply does not pro- 
ceed by regular increments, but depends to a 
considerable extent on the conditions of each 
year, whether the general temperature is high 
or low, whether there is much or little rain, 
and whether the winter period is open or 
frosty. It is necessary, therefore, to provide 
for something more than the calculated require- 
ments, to the extent of probably about 5 per 
cent. The greatest possible provision necessary 
to be made for the year 1961, supposing the 
population at that date to number 194 million 
persons, would therefore be 717} million 
gallons a day. 

_ Before proceeding to examine into the ques- 
tion of how this quantity of water (more than 
three times the average supply at the present 
date) can be provided, it is necessary to clear 
the way by the removal of erroneous interpre- 
tations of the findings of the two Royal Com- 





missions of 1%93 and 1899, and other stumbling 
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blocks which interfere with a true solution of 
the problem under consideration. 

It has been repeated!y stated that the report 
of Lord Balfour's Commission gave a verdict to 
the effect that only 300 million gallons a day 
were available from the Thames. The report 
of Lord Balfour's Commission contains not 
one word to this effect, nor does the later 
report of Lord Liandaft's Commission contirm 
the statement erroneously said to be made by 
Lord Baliour's Commission. On the other 
hand the report says :-—' We do not understand 
Lord Balfour's Commission to have expressed 
any opinion as to 300 million gallons a day 
being the limit.. We are asked to belicve that 
Lord Balfour's Commission, on which the 
engineering profession was represented by Sir 
George Bruce (who was also a member of 
Lord Liandaff's Commission), Mr. Hill and Mr 
Mansergh, was deceived in its estimate of the 
capabilities of the Thames to supply 30 
million gallons a day, or 22 per cent. of the 
average flow of the river. On the other hand 
we are required to accept as a conclusion with 
which there can be no cavil, that an area ol 
488 square miles in Wales, only one-eighth of 
the drainage area of the Thames basin, can 
supply 415 million gallons a day without 
injury to the rivers, or, in other words, be 
nearly eleven times as productive, as an equal 
area in the Thames basin. 

It is desirable at this stage to consider what 
is the real value of the Thames for purpose 
of supply, and to compare it with the Welsh 
drainage area, and with impounded supplies 
generally. The drainage area of the han e 
down to Teddington weir is 3,766 square miles 
or to the companies’ intakes 3.548 square miles, 
and the average rainfall on this area is 255 

The actual average run off from the larger area 
is about 1,450 million gallons a day, or 97 in 
of rain, the average of three dry years | 

million gallons, or about 68 in. of rain, and 
the flow of the driest year was 644 million 
gallons a day, or 43 in. of rain. In order 
that the same run otf should be obtained f: m 
488 square miles in Wales the average rainiail 
would have to be approximately yoin., wherea 
it is doubtful if it is so much as 55 in. The 


value of the Thames basin as an arca of supply 
is therefore greater, not less, than that of the 
Welsh rivers. The run off from a consicerabie 


area of this district was not, on the average ol 
two years, more than 37 in. If the value o! 
the whole district be taken at go in. of rain, it 
value as compared with that of the Thames !s 
as 488 x 40 to 3,548 « 97 in., or as I to 179 
nearly, all the advantage being with the 
Thames. 1 wish it to be understood that I do 
not pin my faith on these hgures as repre 
senting the average run off from the Welsh 
district ; they may or may not do so ; the pr 
babilities are that on the average of a sumoe 
of years the run off is more than 4. 1n. 
to such an extent as to materially arect te 
comparison with the Thames. ; 
The least natural flow of the Thames curing 
a month was at the rate of 212 million ¢ ; 
aday. At sucha time, supposing the average 
supply to be afforded to be 415 million gail - 
a day, the draft on the Thames Valley reser 
voirs would be 495 million gallons a day rhe 
least natural flow in the Welsh area wows 
be not more than thirty-five million gallons 4 
day, and the draft on the reservoirs uncer © 
conditions with those already instanced tor ‘We 
Thames would be 677 million gallons a da bed 
thereabouts, and it is again shown that the 
advantage rests with the Thames. F xperie: - 
has proved that impounded supplies have, woe" 
worked to their full capacity, failed to attore 
the quantities of water expected from them, ane 
there is no reason to suppose that the Weish 
area would be an exception to this rulc 

indeed, the gaugings of one of the rive! preaty 
that in order that the estimated supply shoul 
be afforded, the reservoir capacity would have 


ther hand 


to be largely increased. On the offcr hal 
the Thames has been gauged for mor afal 
sixteen years, during which period the © = 
bas been 2 in., or 7 per cent. below the avertn® 
The rainfall of the last two and a halt ws 
was 23°3 in, which is 18°3 per cent. below — 
average. These figures agree very Clore” 
with the rules which are accepted as 5 et 
ing the flow of rivers, and so far omg 
proving the findings of Lord Balfour > | vo 
mission they confirm them, In another espe" 
the Thames has the advantage over \\ eae 
that, while the storage capacity requisite © 
supply of 415 million gallons a day a 
Wales is estimated by the promoters: . 7: 
104,600 million gallons, on the terms s¢t te 


illons 


; 
a 
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in the report of Lord Liandati's Commission: 
namely, that storage may be calculated on the 
basis of the year 1893, the requisite storage in 
the Thames Valley would be only 45,000 
million gallons, or 43 per cent. of that neces. 
sary to supply the same quantity of water from 
Wales. The flow of certain Welsh rivers has 
fluctuated, on the average of a month, from some- 
thing like 35 million gallons at the lowest to 2,500 
million gallons a day at the highest, or in the 
proportion of 1 to 72, while the flow of the 
Thames varies {from 212 million gallons at the 
lowest to 6400 million gallons a day at the 
highest, or in the proportion of 1 to 30. The 
lowest flow of the Thames is six times that of 
the Welsh rivers, while the highest is two and 
ahalf times that in Wales. Storage must be made 
use of, whether in the Thames, in Wales, or 
elsewhere, if the water is to be employed to the 
best advantage ; and it is obvious that the 
more regular the rate of flow and the less the 
quantity of water to be used in comparison 
with the average flow off the drainage area, 
the more certain is the supply and the smaller 
the reservoir capacity to be constructed for a 
given supply. 

The advantage is with the Thames in both 
respects, and it is not proposed to use, tor 
purposes of supply, more than 30 per cent. of 
the average flow of that river, while some- 
thing like 60 per cent. of the average 
flow of the Welsh rivers would be abstracted 
for a like purpose In the Thames the 
flow is so well maintained, that it is un- 
necessary to give compensation water to the 
river, while in Wales at the time of minimum 
flow, compensation to the extent of from 100 to 
175 million gallons a day would have to be 
atforded, and the requisite storage increased 
hy from 20,000 to 35,000 million gallons for 
that reason. 

As regards cost, the comparison is again 
largely in favour of the Thames. In the items 
which are strictly comparative, Lord Liandati’s 
Commission found that the cost of reservoirs 
and appliances in the Thames Valley would be 
as 1 to 2°33 when compared with the like pro- 
vision from Wales. I am of opinion that this 
is an under-estimate, and that the comparative 
hgures should be as 1 to 28. The above com- 
parisons refer to works other than those for 
hitration, for service reservoirs, and distribu- 
tion, which must be incurred whether the 
supply be drawn from the Thames, the Lea, 
and from wells, from Wales or elsewhere. 

To return to the arguments which have been 
raised against the continued use of the Thamcs 
and the Lea; it has been suggested that the 
water derived from these rivers is polluted, 
and is liable to increased pollution in the 
future, due to a larger population. The Report 
ct Lord Balfour's Commission refutes this con- 
tention, and the freedom of London from 
zymotic disease nullifies it. Since the Thames 
Conservancy obtained their Act in 1894 there 
has been a reduction, not an increase, in the 
organic impurities contained in the water, and 
the knowledge obtained during recent years of 
the biological treatment of sewage points to a 
lime, not far distant, when, even in populous 
districts, our rivers may be freed from 
impurities, and be kept nearly as pure as those 
which run through barren tracts. In this con- 
hexion Mr. James Mansergh, President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, in his Presi- 
dential Address delivered on Tuesday, 
November 6 last, called attention to the 
danger which may be apprehended from water 
derived from sources hitherto considered pure. 
He said :— A word of warning may be spoken 
with regard to water obtained from elevated 
and sparsely populated moorlands, for the 
danger is, in my opinion, greater if such water 

came infected, especially if not passed 
through impounding reservoirs, than if the 
supply were taken from a large river.’ 

In order to attain the most desirable result of 
freeing our rivers from impurities, it would be 
of the utmost advantage if the existing divisions 
of the country into counties, unions, and 
Parishes were, for water supply and sewage 
Purposes, replaced by drainage areas, which 
Could be conserved on a system similar to that 
of the Thames basin, but somewhat more 
extended in its application. Although Thames 
water contains more impurities of animal 
origin than does that flowing from the Welsh 
rivers, it must not be supposed that the latter is 
free from organic matter, or that it is invariably 
clear and bright. 

Among many other questions which appear 
to be misunderstood there is one error which 
fequires correction. It has been stated in 


the Press that the area of reservoirs in the 
Thames Valley, to afford a supply of 300 million 
gallons a day, will be to square miles, Accord- 
ing to the Report of Lord Liandaff's Commis- 
sion, the capacity of the reservoirs yet to be 
constructed to afford this supply should be 
17,500 million gallons. The area of Staines 
reservoirs to contain 3,300 million gallons is 
421 acres, or two-thirds of a mile; therefore, 
with the same depth of water, reservoirs to 
hold 17,500 million gallons will have an area, 
not of to square miles, but of 2,233 acres, or 
3)4 square miles 

he above calculation is based on the suppo- 
sition that the reservoirs to be constructed in 
the future will be of similar capacity with those 
in Course of construction at Staines, but, should 
the reservoir capacity be increased, more water 
is stored on a given area, and it also becomes 
economical to increase the depth of water ; 
therefore the total future area of land to be 
employed for reservoir purposes up to a supply 
of 300 million gallons a day is likely to be less 
rather than more than 3} square miles. The 
maximum area to be occupied by reservoirs, 
including those already constructed or in 
course of construction, according to the condi- 
tions set forth in the Report of Lord Liandaff's 
Commission, is, for a supply of 400 million 
gallons a day, 74 square miles." 

he remainder of Mr. Middleton's paper, 
together with some notes of the brief discus- 
sion which took place, willbe given next week 
The next meeting of the Institution on January 
14, is to be devoted to a further discussion cf 
the paper. 
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INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS: 
ANNUAI INNER. 


THE annual dinner of the Institute of Sani- 
tary Engineers was held on Wednesday 
evening at the Holborn Restaurant. Dr. J. B 
Wilkinson, D.P.H., &c, presided, and 
among those present were Dr. Wynter Blyth, 
Professor Adams, Messrs. W. J. Wells, H. M. 
Dove, ]. Farley, S. Minty, S. I. Adams, | 
Thompson, F. P. Barber, E. W. Mayner, F. ] 
Rayner, |. Allan, E. R. Palmer, C. Butcher, 
G. H. Carter, N. W. Hoskins, W. |. Cornwell, 
|. T. Gritiin, T. W. Deadman, H. Knight, A..H. 
Scott, W. E. Markham, W. H. Coltart, W. 
Templeman, T. R. Nash, J. Jenkins, H. E. 
Milton, A. R. Hutson, F. W. Mason, T. M. 
Tavior, F. B. Patch, and W. G. Wilkinson. 

The Chairman mentioned the deep regret 
they all felt at the death of the late President, 
Mr. R. Reynolds Rowe. 

After the loyal toast, Mr. G. Reveirs pro- 
posed “ The Institute of Sanitary Engineers.” 
He said that for some years he had watched 
the growth of this institution and had noticed 
its steady progression rhe members of 
the Institute were engaged in excellent 
work. The Institute deserved congratulation 
on the advance made, and he trusted they 
would jealously guard their doors to see that 
no one unworthy should creep in. He was 
glad to see that there was interchange of 
thought between the members, because that 
was most advantageous. Theory and practice 
must be combined—we were told that an 
ounce of practice was worth a pound of 
theory, but the combination ettected a great 
deal of good. 

The Chairman, in reply, said that the object 
of the Institute was one of education not only 
for themselves, but fer others who did not 
belong to them, for engineers of other 
departments—civil engineers, for instance— 
however celebrated they might be, required 
education in sanitary matters. They saw very 
big triumphs, some of which had only recently 
come before the world and caused surprise by 
the immensity of their conception, but they 
found that buildings which had been erected 
by even celebrated engineers were not periect 
when examined from a sanitary point of view 
He recently examined a house which cost 
about 5,000/. to erect, but which was a veritable 
death-trap to the people who lived in it. Many 
years ago he examined a hospital which had 
been erected by a well-known engineer, and 
yet, even though it was an_ infectious 
hospital, the only ventilation in the wards was 
through the doors and the windows. Their 
results as sanitary engineers were not 59 pro- 
minent before the world and were not looked 
upon as such triumphs as those of civil engi- 
neers. Such a thing as the proper collection 
of refuse had a considerable effect in the saving 





of human life in this country, and although five 


per thousand did not seem much, it represented 
a considerable number of lives saved through- 
out the country. This Institute was wise in 
allowing members to meét together to discuss 
their pet theories one with the other. A man 
was apt to think that his own way of 
doing a thing was the best until it was 
subjected to criticism. Sanitary science was 
even yet only in its infancy. If they looked 
at the sewage question they realised that 
they had not yet arrived at a complete method 
by which this could be dealt with He 
thought this education could be assisted by the 
Government. It was insisted that certain 
qualifications were necessary for a medical 
othcer of large towns, and this should be en- 
larged so as to embrace sanitary inspectors. 

Mr. |. Thompson proposed “The Navy, 
Army, and Keserve Forces,” which was re- 
sponded to by Mr. S. Minty. 

Professor H. Adams, the Chairman of the 

toard of Examiners, then submitted “The 
Chairman and Members of the Council.” He 
said that the Institute had chosen a very noble 
name, but it carried with it a responsibility. A 
sanitary engineer was something more thana 
sanitary inspector, and this some candidates at 
the examinations did not fully realise. He was 
afraid that it would be necessary to raise the 
standard of their examinations even beyond the 
point at which they stood at present, not in the 
way of theory, but in the way of making them 
more practical and giving them a_ broader 
basis. 

Mr. S. I. Adams briefly replied, stating that 
the Council had a large amount of work, which 
they did quite willingly. 

Mr. J. Farley proposed “ The Medical Pro- 
fession,” stating that doctors were finger-posts 
to sanitary engineers. 

Dr. Bivth, in reply, said that medical 
officers of health wished this Institute every 
prosperity 

“he Visitors " was then proposed by Mr. 
H. M. Dove and responded to by Mr. J. T. 
Brown. 
A toast to the “ Press ° concluded the list. 
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THE BUILDING TRADES’ GIFT TO THE 
NATION : 
HOMES FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS, 

We are asked to announce the following 
further contributions which have come to 
hand :— 

West Bromwich Master Builders’ Asso- 


ciation (per Mr. Heary Smith ~e 19 14 3 


Stockport Master Builders’ Association 





per Mr. R. Williamson) -.....-..:s.sce0+s 12 9 Oo 
Workmen of Messrs. G. Longden & Son 

(per Secretary of the Shetheld Master 

Builders’ Association) S10 3 


Workmen of Mr. J. M. Boekbinder 
(Camden Town oddanandin cacebadielie 5 00 
Messrs. John V, Kiddle & Sonand work- 






ROR occ ccccccnseccccserceccesesees OT 

ir. C. F. Kearley and workmen ( Kensing- 

ton) ...... ‘ Secons ovevoneses 4 0° © 
Mr. C. M. Schmidt and workmen (Upper 

Holloway DEG ETT IIS 5 8 a 
Messrs. Davis & Leaney and workmen 

Southend-on-Sea} ..... ; ed ;: es 
Workmen of Mr. F. Cottrell (Crouch 

End) ...... amc Rt na 212 0 
Workmen of Messrs. Battley, Sons, & 

Holness (further contril . 2 
Mr. F. Cottrell (Crouch End See. : 3S 
Mr. Chas. Rotson and workmen (Lewis- 

TAREE)... ccrecnrnccscccccccoscescsasceccsoceses 016 6 
Mr. G. A. Williams and emplovees —<- € en 
F. M. iper editor of B rs’ Fournal)... O@ 23 O 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council 
was held on Tuesday in the County Hall, 
Spring-gardens, Alderman Dickinson, Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend 
the Camberwell Borough Council 4,775/. for 
the erection of stables ; the Fulham Borough 
Council 13,500/. for paving works ; the Shore- 
ditch Borough Council 2,165/. for street im- 
provements ; the Battersea Borough Council 
17,120/. for the erection of stabling, &c. ; the 
Greenwich Guardians 14,690/. for the purchase 
of land and premises, and 34,300f. for the 
vorkhouse ; and the Wook 
/. for erection of homes 


erection, Xc., 





wich Guardians 25,3! 


t for children, 
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Housing of the Working Classes: Norbury 
Scheme.—A long debate took place on the fol- 
lowing recommendation of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee :— 


“That the estimate of 20,000l. submitted by the 
Finance Committee be approved, and that the 
Council do acquire, under Part III. of the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1890, and the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 1900, a site of about 
$1 acres of land at Norbury, Surrey, lying to the 
west of the London-road and south of Norbur 
Station (London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way), at the sum of 600/, per acre, including, at a 
valuation, the brickmaking plant now on the site, 
for the purpose of erecting cottage dwellings ; and 
that the Solicitor be instructed to prepare the neces- 
sary agreement for the purchase of the land and 
plant, and that the seal of the Council be affixed 
to such agreement when ready.” 


The Committee, in their report, stated that : 


“The site lies on the western side of the main 
road (London-road) running from Streatham to 
Croydon, and about a quarter of a mile from the 
county boundary. The whole plot has a frontage 
to the road of 500 ft., and is well situated from a 
building point of view, rising gradually from the 
London-road to a slight eminence, from which it 
slopes gradually in the direction of Mitcham Com- 
mon. The frontage will be reserved by the vendor 
for the erection of shops, leaving two 45 ft. open- 
ings for roads to develop the back land. The 
frontage is about a quarter of a mile distance from 
the Norbury station on the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway Company's line from Brighton 
to Croydon. Workmen’s tickets are issued by the 
trains leaving Norbury for London Bridge at 
7 am, and for Victoria at about 5 a.m. The return 
fare is 4d. 

We learn that the Croydon Corporation obtained 
powers in the last session of Parliament to con- 
struct an electric tramway from Croydon to the 
county boundary. A tramway service, therefore, 
will be established in the course of the next two 
years along the main road, which will give direct 
access to Thornton Heath and Croydon on the 
south and also to the tramway system belonging to 
the Council on the south side of the river, so soon 
= the Council forms a connecting link with the new 

ne. 

The vendor is utilising a part of the land for the 
purpose of brick-making, and one of the conditions 
of the sale of the land to the Council is that the 
brick-making plant shall be taken over at a valua- 
tion. This plant is of a simple character, and is 
now being worked by the vendor. By acquiring 
the plant the Council will be in a position to make 
the bricks required for building, and if this is done 
we anticipate that more than sufficient will be 
obtained to pay for the cost of the plant. We have 
not, however, decided whether it is desirable that 
the Council should itself undertake this work or 
whether an arrangement should be made with the 
vendor for the supply of the quantity of bricks that 
will be required. We shall report again on this 
“s — ee consideration. 

e plan for developing the estate prepared b 
the Architect, which we have tentatively potent 
provides for the erection of 551 single cottages of 
three, four, and five rooms each, and of 211 double 
cottages each containing tenements of two and 
three rooms. Two roads, 45 ft. in width, planted 
with trees, are shown on the plan running east and 
west through the estate, and subsidiary roads, 40 ft. 
in width, will also be formed. Provision for a 
small open space dividing the site is also made. It 
is estimated that about 5,800 personscan be accom- 
modated on the site, or 195 persons per acre, and the 
average number of cottages per acre would be 
about twenty-five. The rents proposed to be charged 
are approximately as follows :—Single cottages— 
three rooms, 7s. to 9s.; double cottages—three 
rooms, 6s. 6d. ; two rooms and small kitchen, 6s. ; 
four rooms, 9s. 6d. ; and five rooms, IIs, to 11s. 6d. 
We do not propose at this stage to commit the 
Council to any definite scheme of laying out the 
estate, and the above particulars are merely given 
to enable the Council to arrive at the financial 
result of the proposal. Detailed plans will, how- 
ever, be submitted for approval in due course. 
The estimated cost of the land, including the 
brick-making plant and incidental expenses, will be 
20,0001, , . .” 

Mr. Waterlow (the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee), in moving the Report, said this was a 
new departure, and it was the first attempt to 
use the Amending Act passed by the Govern- 
ment last year which enabled Authorities to 
build outside their own boundaries. Before 
the Act was passed the land had been offered 
to the Committee, and when they got the 
power they availed themselves of the offer. 
With regard to the cost, the valuer had assured 
them that the cost of 6oo0/. per acre was reason- 
able. It was true that other land in the locality 
was offered at 450/. per acre, but the valuer 
said the land they had chosen was worth the 
extra money. They did not propose to erect 
row upon row of cottages like. the speculative 
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cottages would be readily filled up. It was a 
scheme for helping the people of South 
London, and not the people of Whitechapel 
and Bethnal Green, who would be dealt with 
in another scheme. The cottages would be red 
brick-faced, and would have gardens of 7o ft. 
or 80 ft. Personally, he did not believe it was 
possible to house the very poorest, and it was 
not intended to do that by the scheme. 
Mr. Campbell said they were asked to spend 
300,000/. on a visionary scheme. It would be 
spent merely for the good of Croydon, and 
Croydon people, earning their two guineas and 
two and a half guineas, would go to live in the 
cottages. They had much better spend the 
money in pulling down the slums within the 
county. He moved, as an amendment, “ That 
the Report be referred back for further con- 
sideration, particularly with regard to the 
benefit from the scheme in question to the very 
poor and overcrowded parts of London.” 
Dr. Cooper, in seconding the amendment, 
expressed his sorrow that the Committee 
should make a first use of the Act ina way 
which he felt sure would bring disappointment 
to the people of London. It was proposed to 
erect 5,800 houses on the land, but if that was 
done there would be more persons to the.acre 
than was the case in many of what were called 
over-crowded districts. 
The amendment was defeated and the 
recommendation adopted after a three hours’ 
discussion. 
Open Space, Southwark.—The Parks and Open 
Spaces Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed, to approve of an estimate of 5,600/. sub- 
mitted by the Finance Committee, and to agree 
in consideration of that sum to transfer to the 
charge of the Parks Committee the portion of 
the Falcon-court area, cleared under the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, 
for the purpose of an open space, and also to 
lay out and maintain the ground when so 
transferred. 

North Woolwich Drainage-—The Main 
Drainage Committee recommended, and it 
was agreed, 


“That the estimate of 800/, submitted by the 
Finance Committee in respect of the drainage of 
North Woolwich be approved; that the erection 
of a building forstore and staff accommodation, 
smithy, fitting shop, messroom, bathroom, sheds, 
boundary wall and railing, &c., be carried out 
without the intervention of a contractor ; and that 
the plans, specification, and estimate of the cost 
(1,7221.) be referred to the Manager of Works for 
that purpose.” 


The Water Question—The Parliamentary 
Committee recommended that the “ London 
Water (Purchase Companies) Bill be approved.” 
After discussion the recommendation was, ona 
division, carried by sixty-four to seventeen. 
The Metropolitan Water Companies (Amend- 
ment of Acts) Bill was also approved. 


Tribunal of Appeal under the Building Act. 
—The Building Act Committee stated that Mr. 
A. A. Hudson, whose term of five years as a 
member of the Tribunal of Appeal had ex- 
pired, had been reappointed by the Secretary 
of State. 

Housing.—It was agreed, on the recommen- 
dation of the Bridges Committee, ‘That the 
vacant land set aside for dwellings in connexion 
with the Trafalgar-road, Greenwich, scheme 
be transferred to the Housing Committee for 
the erection of cottages for the accommodation 
of 306 persons of the working class, and that 
the sum of 1,000/. be fixed as the value of the 
land for that purpose.” 

Millbank Estate.—It was reported by the 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
that Turner-buildings, one of the largest of the 
blocks of working-class dwellings now being 
erected on the Millbank Estate, Westminster, 
will shortly be completed. The block is about 
320 ft. in length, is divided into four houses, 
and contains 85 tenements and 215 rooms, 
providing accommodation for, 430 persons. 
Two of the houses (40 tenements) will be open 
to inspection by members of the Council and 
their friends on December 13 and 14, and 
nei remaining two houses on December 20 
and 21. 





builder, and there was no doubt that their 


Street Improvement, Wandsworth. — The 
Improvements Committee recommended and 
it was agreed : “(a) That the Council do give 
its statutory consent to the complete improve- 
ment proposed to be undertaken by the Council 
of the Metropolitan Borough of Wandsworth 
in High-street, at Nos. 1 and 3, and in St. 
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(b) That the estimate of. 1,150/, submitted 
the Finance Committee be approved, . aby 
The Council adjourned at 7.30 o'clock, 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1844 
LONDON BUILDING Act. 


AT the meeting of the London Conny 
Council on Tuesday the following applicatig, 
under the 1894 Building Act were congj 
Those applications to which consent j, 
been given are granted on certain condj 
Names of applicants are given in 
Buildings are new erections unless otheryig 
stated :— 

Conversion of Buildings, 
St. George, Hanover-square.—That the Council 4 
allow the third and fourth floors of a building 
the east side of New Bond-street, at the corner 
Maddox-street, St. George, Hanover-square, and 
known as Nos. 45 and 46, New Bond-street, an 
Nos. 534, 55, 57, and 59, Maddox-street, to be us 
for residential purposes, (Mr. G. G. Vertue, fy 
Mr. C. H. Newman.) That the allowance of th, 
Council be not issued until the case has been deal 
with by the magistrate.—Agreed. 


Lines of Frontage 


Greenwich,—The retention and completion of ty 
houses, with shops on the ground floor, in cours of 
erection on the south side of Woolwich+vai, 
Charlton, at the corner of Ransom-road, (lr, | 
Ellis.) —Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Width of Way. 


Hackney, Central.—Buildings on the site of Nos 
to 15, Tower-street, Hackney, to abut also atthe 
rear upon London-fields (Mr. J. Hamilton for Mr 
S. K. Prager).—Refused. 


Projections, and Construction of Gangways 


Bow and Bromley.—That the application of Mr 
Max Clarke for an extension of the period withia 
which the erection of four iron gangways acros 
Fawe-street, Poplar, to connect warehouses on the 
opposite sides of that street, was required to be 
commenced, be granted.—Agreed, 


Width of Way and Height of Buildings 


City of London, — That the application of Mr 
P. B. Tubbs for an extension of the periods within 
which the erection of a factory building on the 
north side of Fann-street, Aldersgate-street, (iy, 
at the corner of Hot-water-court, was required to 
be commenced and completed, be granted.—Agned. 


Width of Way and Construction of Building 


Woolwich.—An open cart-shed on the north site 
of Brewery-road, Plumstead, at iess than the pre 
scribed distance from the centre of the sted 
(Messrs. Inskipp & Mackenzie for Mr. C. Beasley). 
—Refused. 


Means of Escape from Top of High Building. 


St. George, Hanover-square.—Means of escape a 
case of fire, proposed to be provided in pursuance 
of Section 63 of the London Building Act, 1894, 00 
the seventh and eighth stories of the Empress Clab, 
No. 35, Dover-street, Piccadilly, for the “ 
dwelling or employed therein (Messrs. las 
Wimperis and Arber for the Hotel and 
Investment Company, Limited).—Consent. 4 
City of London.—Means of escape in case 
proposed to be provided in pursuance 
of the London Building Act, 1894, on the 
story of Cocker’s Hotel, Nos. 18 to 21, a 
house-square, Aldersgate, for the persons i 
or employed therein (Mr. E. Haslehurst) — 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. : 
Strand.—A building, to be used as a eon 
and offices, on the site of Nos. 59. 60, Jag 
Martin’s-lane, Strand (Mr. W. B. Pinhey pales 
Charing Cross and a Electricity 

, Limited).—Consent. ‘ 
ry lois he M adition to an electric en 
station at the Woolwich District Elects 
Company's works, Globe-lane, Higa 
wich (Messrs. Church, Quick, & 
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RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES. a 
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Correspondence. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 





COLOUR HARMONY. 


Rimington’s suggestive paper 
on “ Colour in Architecture” the question of 
existence of some analogy between the 
the 3 which govern musical harmony and those 
ahich possibly govern the harmony of colours 
was naturally touched upon. I ventured to 
remind the audience how old a problem this 
has been ; and how, from Aristotle downwards, 
hilosophers have perceived the probability— 
almost the certainty—that such analogy exists, 
yet have not succeeded in formulating its 
Maer ccihedees, it seems much to be desired 
that the problem should not be lost sight of. 
We may surely hope that some day there may 
come the man whose knowledge of musical 
laws of harmony and of the theories of colour 
may be supported by so sound a scientific 
training as to qualify him for the research ? 

It seems not unlikely that previous failures 

at elucidation have arisen in some instances 
from attempting to prove too much—in fact to 
prove identity instead of analogy. But 
probably the difficulty has most often been to 
find in one investigator the needful qualifica- 
ions. 
. Moreover, the opposition of ignorance has 
been, and is, not without effect. Painters 
commonly resist the idea of “laying down 
laws” for colour harmony—apparently think- 
ing that such laws imply rigidity of practice, 
and forgetting that in music such general laws 
may cover compositions as different as the 
sonatas of Beethoven and the last music-hall 
ditty. 

It is also sometimes urged that such laws 
could only apply to some limited or selected 
scale of colours. But here, of course, the 
analogy with music is particularly Strong, 
since whatever division or scale we may apply 
to the spectrum, a slight shifting, right or left, 
at once alters the pitch. * 

I do not for a moment suppose that any one 
discoverer will succeed in defining the whole 
science of colour harmony, or perfect in a 
decade, for colour, that which, in the case of 
music, has taken centuries of devoted study. 
But I plead for keeping this problem before 
the artistic and scientific world. Many facts 
unknown to Goethe and to Field are now 
available, and it seems not unreasonable to 
hope that by degrees the study of colour may 
emerge out of an empirical chaos into the 
splendour and dignity of harmonic law. 

J. D. CRACE. 


Sir,—ln Mr. 





SAXON CHURCHES. 


Sir, —I should, of course, be pleased to do 
anything in my power to further the study of 
our oldest churches, and I hope, by the aid 
which correspondents who have local know- 
ledge are kindly giving to me, to add to the list 
which you have recently been good enough 
fo publish. For the examination of new 
examples, however, one must have leisure and 
tideable roads, and these are not to be looked 
for until the spring, when I may hope to take 
advantage of your kind offer of space and to 
present a corrected list in the short form 
suggested by your correspondent Mr. Holling. 
_ In the list contained in the recent successive 
issues of the Builder from September 29 to 
November 17 the examples are actually dis- 
tributed in counties, which are grouped in 
larger districts, and perhaps this for the 
et is sufficient. It will be seen that in 

¢ case of out-of-the-way churches some topo- 
i indication has been given by which 

cir location in the map will be facilitated. 

G, BALDWIN Brown. 





ROOFS OF FARM BUILDINGS. 


SIR,—In reference to Mr. Walmisley’s paper at 
~y he la Institution, I should like to cay that I 
Gemare much importance is attached to the idea of 
meres. Ver cattle-yards in order that better quality 
ae ew be produced ; certainly for any other 
unjorit . of doubtful advantage. The greater 
rn y Of tenants with whom I have had to deal 
pres Prefer the money being spent in loose 

A yard fo €y can be put to such a variety of uses. 
south and ewe stock should undoubtedly face 
by high f Protected from north and east winds 
ences or walls ; but so long as there is a 

On in which the manger is fixed, I 





think the remainder is better left uncovered. Not 
only is less manure made nowadays, but it is not 
valued so highly as formerly, the artificial kinds 
being preferred, as they require much less labour in 
their application, The yard should have a hard 
bottom (but not of concrete) laid to falls and well 
drained. 

With regard to a material for roofs, the appear- 
ance of many of our villages is being spoilt by the 
inordinate use of corrugated iron. Thatching, 
where good wheat straw is abundant, can still be 
done at a very reasonable price, and if the eaves 
are protected by fine mesh galvanised wire netting 
to keep the birds at bay, and the site is a sheltered 
one (high winds will do more damage than spar- 
rows), a life of twenty years may be anticipated. 
When it requires renovating a fresh layer of thatch 
about half the thickness of the original can be 
applied on the top of the old. The reeds obtained 
from inland waters are an excellent roofing material. 

Plain tile roofs can be made proof against driven 
snow, either by bedding in mortar or by a layer of 
straw placed between the laths and tiles. Bedding 
in mortar hasa tendency to perish the tiles. Iron 
nails used for slating over stables or cow-sheds are 
found quickly to rust away, owing to the moist 
warm air which rises from the animals, 

Where a corrugated iron covering is used on a 
wood framing the sheets should be blocked off the 
purlins so that condensed moisture can run down 
the convex rib into the eaves gutter. I have seen 
wall plates and purlins completely decayed from 
not attending to this. Unless assisted by boarding 
or some non-conducting substance underneath, cor- 
rugated iron is not a suitable covering to stables or 
cow-byres. 

The “space boarded” roof is not nearly so un- 
sightly as galvanised iron, and it only requires a 
very light framing ; but the pitch must be at least 
45 deg. The covering consists of 6-in. by 1-in. 
rough boards, with a shallow groove near each 
edge, nailed parallel to one another up the slope, 
with a }-in. clear space between them. The boards 
require to be blocked off the purlins by small cast- 
iron studs. With this roof it is very important that 
the boards should be left rough, when practically 
no rain finds its way through. 

A. G. N. MANN 
(Late Surveyor to the Bridgewater and Ashridge 
Estates). 


a 
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OBITUARY. 


MR. FRANCIS CHAMBERS.—We regret to announce 
the death, on November 30, at Broadstairs, of Mr. 
Francis Chambers, of No. 114, College Hill, E.C., 
and of St. Martin’s, Crouch Hill, N., aged seventy- 
one. Mr. Chambers was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1851, ‘a 
Fellow in 1865, and for some period was a member 
of the Council ; he was also a member of the Board 
of Examiners for District Surveyors. His experi- 
enced services as an arbitrator and as an assessor in 
competitions were frequently called into requisition, 
and during a long period he held the appointment 
of surveyor to the Cannon Brewery Company, 
of St. John-street, Clerkenwell. After the dis- 
solution of his partnership with the late 
Richard Tress he remained in business for 
some while alone, and. succeeded in establishing 
an extensive City practice, the majority of his clients 
being wholesale traders and merchants for whom 
he built many large riverside offices, warehouses, and 
premises of a similar description in the City and 
other quarters of London, both on the north and 
south sides of the Thames. Of his ecclesiastical 
work during that interval we may cite two churches 
at Norwood, and, as we gather, that of St. Anne in 
Hoxton-street, 1869-70. Some years ago Mr, 
Chambers took into partnership his only son, Mr. 
Frank Job Chambers, who survives him and intends, 
it is stated, to carry on the practice of his firm. 
Messrs. Francis Chambers & Son recently prepared 
plans and designs for ten blocks of working-class 
dwellings to house 1,776 persons in 888 rooms, pro- 
posed to be erected on behalf of the Donkin Land 
Company upon a site of two acres at the rear of 
Nos. 55-57, Southwark Park-road, Bermondsey, 
and extending at the rear to Cadbury-road. 
Amongst the work undertaken by Messrs. Francis 
Chambers & Son may be here mentioned the plans 
and designs for new buildings along the south side 
of Lea Bridge-road eastwards of Thistlethwaite- 
road, 1898; the rebuilding of the old Hop Pole 
public-house in Hackney-road, 1898-9 ; Horseshoe 
Wharf, No. 10, Upper Thames-street, for Messrs. 
Pilkington Brothers, in 1888-9 ; a warehouse on the 
site of Nos. 136-148, Tooley-street, at the corner. of 
Magdalen-street, Rotherhithe; and, we believe, 
Paul’s Wharf, at No. 25, Upper Thames-street, in 
1890. 

MR. JAMES BUCKLEY WILSON.—We have also to 
record the death, on the 6th inst., at his residence, 
Trefenna, Swansea, of Mr. James Buckley Wilson, 
of No. 15, Castle Bailey-street, Swansea, aged 
fifty-four years, Mr. Wilson, the eldest son of the 
late James Wilson, F.S.A., of Glen Avon, Bath, 
became an Associate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in 1872, and was elected a Fellow in 
1888, He had his education at Lansdowne College, 
Bath, and then served his articles to Messrs. 
Wilson & Wilcox, architects, of that city. 
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After studying for a period of six years in London, 
he made a prolonged sketching tour in France, 
Spain, and Italy. Having settled in practice at 
Swansea in 1883, he quickly found employment—his 
principal early works comprising the restoration of 
the churches at Loughor, and -Narbor, near 
Ilfracombe; the chancel of Penllergaer (co. 
Glamorgan) Church for Sir J. T. D. Llewellyn, 
Bart. ; Bryn-y-Caeran Castle for Mr. James Buckley, 
of Llanelly ; and the Parish Hall, Lianelly, erected, 
1888, in celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Queen’s accession. In 1888 he contracted a 
partnership with Mr. Glendinning Moxham, 
The firm were employed in respect of most 
of the more important buildings and residences in 
Swansea and its vicinity. They made the plans and 
designs for the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee Nurses’ 
Home, Swansea, in 1897, and for the new operating- 
theatre at Swansea Hospital (opened on October 28, 
1898), built of native stone, in courses, with dressings 
of Bath stone, by Mr. Henry Billings, of Swansea. 
Messrs. Wilson & Moxham received the award of 
an “honourable mention” in November, 1898, for 
their designs submitted in the Wrexham County 
School competition, and were lately appointed 
architects of the new block of buildings at 
Llandrindod Wells for the London and 
Provincial Bank, Limited. Of their other 
architectural works should be mentioned the 
New Market, the Metropolitan Bank in Wind- 
street, the Capital and Counties Bank, Limited ; 
St. Thomas and St. Mark Vicarages; the Eye 
Hospital, and the Waterloo and Goat-street Arcade 
—all in Swansea; additions, with an operating- 
theatre for the Infirmary, Brecon (Queen’s Jubilee 
Memorial); the Metropolitan Bank, and Castle- 
buildings, Llanelly; the churches at Ystalyfera 
and Gowerton, both in Glamorganshire ; the Inter- 
mediate Schools, Ystalyfera ; and the London and 
Provincial Bank, Limited, Neath. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, NAILSWORTH, GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—A 
new church has just been consecrated at Nailsworth. 
The building, erected on the site of the old chapel- 
of-ease, is built in the Early English style. The 
walls are of local stone, with dressings of Hamp- 
ton Common and Bath stone. The church, when 
complete, will consist of nave and aisles, chancel, 
vestries, and tower 80 ft. high, and will provide about 
670 sittings. The total cost of erection is esti- 
mated at from 9,000/, to 10,000/. The portion of 
the work which has been completed, and which was 
consecrated, comprises the nave and aisles, north 
porch, and base of the tower, which forms the 
principal entrance to the church on the south side, 
and which has a groined ceiling in stone. The cost 
of the work up to the present time amounts to 
about 7,000/. A temporary chancel has been formed 
in the nave. The seats areopen benches of pitch- 
pine. The building of the chancel, vestries, and 
tower will be proceeded with when the nec 
funds are obtained. The church has been built by 
Messrs. Wall & Hook, of Brimscombe, to the design 
of Mr. M. H. Medland, F.R.I.B.A.; and Mr, W. 
Wiggall, Longford, Gloucester, was clerk of the 
works, 

MISSION CHURCH, BROAD EYE, STAFFORD.— A 
mission church, dedicated to St. Bertolline, was 
opened in Broad Eye, Stafford, on the 3oth ult. 
Messrs. Adams & Pemberton were the builders ; and 
Mr. G. Wormal, of Stafford, was the architect. 

BOARD SCHOOL, LUCKWELL, BEDMINSTER.—A 
new Board school has been erected at Luckwell, 
Bedminster, for the Bristol School Board. The 
new schools consist of three departments, viz., 
infant school, mixed school, and a cookery depart- 
ment, and will accommodate in all over 1,000 
children. The infant school stands by itself; with 
a separate playground, and accommodates 400 
children. The mixed school is a large two-story 
building, with accommodation for 600 children. 
All the floors of the building are fireproof. 
The cookery department accommodates about fifty 
children. There is also a caretaker’s house adjoining 
the Luckwell-lane entrance. The buildings are all 
of pennant stone and Bath stone, with red tile 
roots. The cost of the building, exclusive of site, 
has been about 12,500/. Mr. H.C. M, Hirst was 
the architect, and the builders were Messrs. Love & 
Waite, of Bristol. The heating apparatus was 
supplied by Messrs, Skinner, Board, & Co., Bristol. 

BOARD SCHOOL, HULL, —The foundation-stone 
has just been laid of the new Board Schools 
which are to be erected in Holland-street, Hull, at 
an estimated cost of about 17,094/. The schools are 
the first of four new schools to be erected by the 
Board, and in each case the central hall scheme 
will be adopted. The principal building in the new 
schools will be a two-story mixed schocl, the upper 
floor of which will be set apart for the seniors and 
the ground floor for the juniors. The central hall 
will be 55 ft. by 32 ft., and it will be surrounded on 
three sides by classrooms, These number eight, and 
all of them open into the hall by means of a 
corridor. Six of the classrooms will accomodate 
sixty children each, and the other two fifty each. 
Swing doors will be fixed at both ends of the corri- 
dor, which abut out on to the outer part of the 
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cloakrooms and lavatories. Beyond this are 
to be entrances and staircases, the girls at 
one end and the boys at the other. The 
infant school is to be a separate one-story 
building, planned on the same central hall system, 
surrounded by five classrooms, four of which will 
accommodate sixty children each, and the fifth fifty, 
with a gallery. In each school ample accommoda- 
tion has been provided in the way of teachers’ 
rooms, cloakroom, &c. In a separate building, and 
behind the main block, a two-storied building will 
be set apart for the teaching of cookery and laundry 
work. The cookery classroom. is to be 32 ft. long 
and 25 ft. wide, and the laundry-room will be the 
same size. Covered playgrounds are provided for 
each school. It is proposed to adopt a combined 
system of heating and ventilation. The exterior of 
the building will be of red bricks, Mr. J. Bilson 
is the architect, Messrs. Hockney & Liggins, of 
Hull, are the contractors, and Messrs. Ashwell & 
Nisbett, of London, are responsible for the heating 
apparatus. 

SCHOOLS, CARDIFF.—The Virgil-street Schools 

Grangetown, Cardiff, have been built for the Cardiff 
School Board. In addition to the school accommo- 
dation there are a caretaker’s house, manual in- 
struction centre, and. large playgrounds. The 
schools are built with the classrooms grouped 
around central halls. The buildings are being built 
of rubble masonry faced with dressed Newbridge 
stone and Bathstone dressing. They consist of the 
infants’ school—a one-story building, containing 
nine classrooms, teachers’ rooms, stores, and an 
assembly-hall, 67 ft. 6 in. by 27 ft. The school will 
accommodate 490 infants. The girls’ and boys’ 
school is a two-story building, having the girls’ de- 
partment on the ground floor, and the boys’ on the 
first floor... The arrangement of the two floors is 
very similar, each containing seven classrooms 
and acentral hall, 73 ft. Gin. by 28 ft. 3 in., teachers’ 
rooms, and stores. The tutal accommodation pro- 
vided in the boys’ and girls’ departments is for 880 
children. Two entrances have been provided for 
each department. The whole of the rooms are 
heated by large open fires. A fresh-air flue is con- 
veyed to the back of each fireplace, and is admitted 
into the rooms after being warmed, There are 
fresh-air inlets in each room and foul-air outlets in 
the centre of each ceiling, carried up to ridges of 
roofs to patent ventilating turrets. The greater part 
of the windows are hung to open. The floors 
throughout are of concrete,with wood-block flooring 
laidon same. The manual instruction school con- 
sists of a workshop 55 ft. by 33 ft. 3 in., with win- 
dows facing north and south, and with a lantern 
light running the whole length of the roof. It is 
heated by low-pressure hot water, with coils placed 
upon each side of the room. The window fittings 
were supplied by Messrs. Brown & Co., of Birming- 
ham ; and the lavatories and sanitary fittings by 
Messrs. Adams & Co., Leeds. The architects were 
Messrs. Robert and Sidney Williams, Cardiff ; the 
contractor, Mr. Charles C. Dunn, Cardiff; and the 
clerk of works, Mr. John Gardner. 

NEW WING, NOTTINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
—The new Jubilee wing of this hospital has just 
been completed. The addition forms part of a 
scheme for remodelling the hospital, and for pro- 
viding an out-patients’ department, and a new 
range of laundry buildings with boiler-houses. The 
three new circular wards, one above the other, are 
wach reached by means of a corridor 81 ft. long, 

ced at right angles to the present corridor, and 
on the right side of each are two small wards con- 
taining two beds.. On the left of the corridor are 
rooms. forming the usual adjuncts to large wards, 
consisting of sculleries, larders, sisters’-rooms, linen- 
rooms, and stores for patients’ clothing. As there 
are two basements, one in which are the porters’ 
dining and bedrooms, and the other the maids’ 
rooms, the ward block may be said to be five stories. 
Each of the circular wards on the upper floors will 
contain eighteen beds. Externally the diameter of 
the wards is 60 ft., and internally 55 6 ft., the walls 
themselves being 2 ft. thick With regard to the 
sanitary tower, it is pentagonal in shape, measuring 
27 ft. from base to apex, 27 ft. along the base, which 
abuts on Postern-street, and 13 ft. on each side. 
On every floor it contains a bathroom for patients, 
in which are portable baths that may be taken to 
the bedside in case of need, sanitary accommoda- 
tion for nurses and patients, a housemaid’s apart- 
ment, and a room for clinical investigation. This 
portion of the building is cut otf from the 
ward by .means of bridges, with the  cus- 
tomary arrangement in regard to. cross ventilation. 
Not only is there a promenade on.the top of the 
new wing, but each floor has a balcony for the use 
of patients who are unable to get downstairs or up 
to the promenade above. The walls of the building 
are composed of brick, and generally faced with 
brickwork, relieved in the strings, dressings, and 
cornices with Ancaster stone. The interior is lined 
with -glazed bricks, and all the floors are fireproof. 
They are constructed of steel joists, encased in con- 
crete and covered, in the case of the ward floors, 
with teak, the corridors being in marble terrazzo. 
The architects were Messrs. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., & Son, and Mr. G. Reed was the clerk of the 
works. The contract for the superstructure was 
let to. Mr. Woodsend, of Nottingham. 

GORDON SMITH INSTITUTE, LIVERPOOL. — The 


recreation hall, and mortuary. The accommodation 
provided for at present is for 550 persons, and it is 
proposed that future extension should be met by 
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in Paradise-street for the use of the Liverpool Sea- 
men’s Friend Society and the Strangers’ Rest was 
formally opened on the 26th ult. The building, 
designed and planned to suit the work of the two 
societies by Mr. James Strong, of the firm of Messrs. 
Walker & Strong, architects, Liverpool, faces 
Paradise-street, and for nearly half its length is of 
three stories, the higher portion having an orna- 
mental tower at each end. The part which extends 
to Hanover-street has a flat roof, which will serve 
as a. roof garden and promenade. The facade is of 
terra-cotta, and the woodwork of doors, windows, 
and internal fittings of pitchpine. The main entrance 
is in the centre of the building in Paradise-street. 
There are other entrances in Hanover-street and at 
the southern extremity of the building. On entering 
by the central door the office of the institution lies 
immediately on the right. Beyond the office, to the 
right, isa reading-room. This room has an entrance 
opposite the Sailors’ Home. The room now faces 
the pay-office in the Sailors’ Home. To the left of 
the main entrance is the main hall of the institution. 
This is 54 ft. by 35 ft., and it will accommodate 300 
persons. At the west end of the room there is a 
platform, and at the north side a vestry. At the 
extreme south end of the building, on the ground 
floor, there is another room, which will be set apart 
as the Strangers’ Rest. A staircase of pitchpine rises 
from a central point, and branches towards the north 
and south parts of the building. This gives access 
to the rooms on the first floor. In the centre of 
the building, on the first floor, the superintendent's 
room is situated. The boardroom adjoins the 
superintendent’s room to. the south. At the side of 
the building next to Price-street, on the first floor, 
there is a large upper hall. The second floor con- 
tains caretaker’s apartments, with cooking range, 
hot-water apparatus, pantry, with convenience for 
storage. There is a special-service room, with hot- 
water supply, which is in communication with the 
lower floors by means of a lift.. On this floor there 
are three bedrooms. Rooms formed by the bases 
of the two towers will be used for store purposes. 
The roof promenade is 64ft. long by 24ft. in its 
widest part. The work of construction has been 
carried out by Mr. James Readdie. 


EXTENSION OF STOCKPORT INFIRMARY.—A new 
wing has been added to the Stockport Infirmary, 
and it was opened on the 28th ult. The wing 
comprises two new wards, each 54 ft. by 23 ft.; a 
new top-lighted operating theatre, mechanically 
heated and ventilated; anasthetic, instrument, and 
cleaning rooms; a room for the surgeons and a 
special recovery ward. There are also new nurses’ 
quarters ; a recreation or day room for patients ; new 
suites of lavatories for doctors, staff, and patients; 
laundry, wash-houses, mortuary, and post-mortem 
rooms. In ihe original building various alterations 
have been carried out, embracing enlargements of 
the kitchen and other apartments, The new build- 
ings, which are fireproof throughout, have been 
erected, at-a cost of about 12,000/., by Messrs. T. & 
W. Meadows, contractors, of Stockport, from designs 
of Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby, architects, of 
Manchester. 

ASYLUM, KINGSEAT, FIFE.—Tenders have been 
invited for, the mason work of the new asylum to 
be erected by the Aberdeen City Parish Council at 
Kingseat, Newmachar, and an early start is expected 
to be made with the work. Mr. A. Marshall 
Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., is architect. Thesite is on the 
north side of the railway, about a mile nearer 
Aberdeen than Newmachar Station. The asylum is 
designed on the model of Alt Scherluetz, in Prussian 
Saxony, in the segregated system. There will be in 
all twenty-seven separate buildings, and they will 
occupy a site of about 3o0acres. The rest of the estate 
will be utilised for farming and gardening work for 
the patients and for recreation ground. The build- 
ings are arranged in three sections, viz., medical, in- 
dustrial, and general. In the medical section there 
are eight separate buildings, as follows:—(1) an 
hospital divided into separate wings for physically 
sick, infirm, and recent acute mental cases (bed- 
ridden); (2) an isolation ward for suspected cases 
of infectious disease ; (3) two observation villas ; 
(4) two closed asylums; and (5) two convalescent 
hospitals. The industrial section consists of six 
villas—three for males and three for females—accom- 
modating from thirty to forty persons in each, the 
patients being grouped according to their fitness or 
unfitness.for freedom from supervision and for out- 
door work, Villa No. 1 is intended for workers 
who are untrustworthy owing to restless habits 
and to delusions which render them troublesome 
or offensive,or to want of intelligence to direct 
their behaviour, or to a tendency to run away or to 
commit offences. Villa No. 2 is for patients able to 
work, who require somewhat less day supervision 
than the former class, but cannot be wholly trusted 
to themselves. Villa No. 3 is for working patients 
requiring a minimum of day supervision and no 
night supervision. The general section consists of 
twelve separate buildings, viz., administrative offices 
and boardroom, kitchen and stoves, laundry, 
boiler-house and workshops, houses for nurses and 
female servants, medical superintendent’s residence, 
steward’s house, lodges for gardener and engineer, 
cottages for married attendants, greenhouses, 
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NEW OFFICES FOR THE PADDINGTON Gr 
—Mr. F. J. Smith has been spooks b: eR 


the Boardroom and other offices of 
in the Harrow-road for the Paddingran tt 
Guardians. Boatd 

WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY, SKIPTON.—The 
infirmary in connexion with the union wor 
Skipton has just been completed. The building ;- 
two stories and contains four wards, Bach’ ty 
36 ft. by 24 ft., and will accommodate Pare . 
Accommodation for the nurses is provided j 
administrative department.. The building is ia 
the interior walls being of glazed bricks, The tg 
work generally is pitch pine, and the floors ig. 
maple boards. Mr. James Hartley, Skipton, x. 
the architect, and the following were the contraclon 
Masonry, Mr. Benjamin Kirk, Skipton ; join - 
James Greenwood, Crosshills ; iron and atu ak 
Mr. William Fawcett, Skipton ; plumbing, M 
H. Walker & Son, Bingley; plastering, Mr. 7 
Bailey, Skipton ; slating, Messrs. R. Thornton 4 
Sons, Skipton ; hot water engineering, Mr. Th 
Mears, Bradford ; ventilating, &c., Messrs “7 
Shorland & Bro., Manchester. The baths, lam, 
ries, &c., were by Messrs. Doulton & Co, - 
FIRE STATION, BRADFORD.—The memorial ston 
of the new fire brigade station in Nelson-stee, 
Bradford, was laid on the 3oth ult. Meg 
Mawson & Hudson are the architects, 

+4, 

SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEM 
WATER SUPPLY SCHEME FOR DERBYSsHiR 
VILLAGES.—An inquiry with regard to a scheme of 
water supply proposed by the Rural District Counci} 
of Bakewell for certain villages in Derbyshire was 
held by Mr, F. H, Tulloch, a Local Government 
Board Inspector, at Stoney Middleton, on the 
29th ult. The scheme, for carrying out which 
the Council seeks to borrow 17,000/,, would incluée 
Stoney Middleton, Froggatt, Calver, Great ax 
Little Longstone, Hassop, Ashford, Rowland, a 
part of Eyam. The water would be obtained from 
Stoke Flat. At the inquiry an alternative schem 
was submitted on behalf of the Duke of Dev. 
shire. It was arranged that Mr. Sterling, the 
engineer for the Council’s scheme, and Mr. Wins, 
for the Duke of Devonshire, should consult on the 
matter. 
DRAINAGE SCHEME, WIRRAL, BIRKENHEAD—( 
the 30th ult. Colonel J. T. Marsh, R.E., an Inspector 
to the Local Government Board, conducted 
inquiry at the Wirral Council Offices, Birkenhe, 
into an application by the Wirral District Coun 
for permission to carry out their scheme of sewering 
a portion of their district through the Fender 
Valley, and thence into the Birkewhead culvet 
discharging into the Mersey. Tie cost was ai 
mated at 27,5001. Evidence was given by Mr... 
Priest, one of the Engineers to the Council. Th 
scheme was opposed by Mr. Charles Brownridg, 
the Borough Surveyor of Birkenhead. 
SEWERAGE SCHEME, CASTLE WARD, NEAR Nii: 
CASTLE.—Mr. R. H. Bicknell, an Inspector of the 
T.ocal Government Board, held an inquiry at Hei- 
don-on-the-Wall, Newcastle, on the 7th inst., resped- 
ing an application of the Castle Ward Rural District 
Council to borrow 1,250/. for works of sewerage it 
the parish. By this scheme the sewage at preset 
flowing into various ditches and fields and creating 
nuisances will be collected and discharged into tidd 
water. Mr. Harry W. Taylor, of Newcastle 





no opposition. 3 
FOREIGN. : 
FRANCE.—The Conseil Géneral of the Seine wil 
be shortly occupied with the subject of the consin 
tion of the Canal from the Marne to the Set 
which will leave Neuilly, to come out at Epimi} 
near St. Denis, after having crossed sixteen parishes 
in the Department of the Seine, situated to th 
north and east of Paris. The Builder has alrealy 
mentioned this project, which would be of —_ 
able importance, not only from a commercial pos 
of view, but from a strategic, and would also pr 
vent the inundations which occur every npn 
the neighbourhood of Paris——The jury 
competition arranged by the municipality of Ly 
for the construction of grilles and monume 
gates for the Parc de la Téte d’Or has 4 “a 
the prize to M. Charles Meysson, archi 
of Lyons. —— A subscription commit -- 
been formed at Bordeaux for the erection 0 
monument to the memory of Gn 
Municipal Council has just given the name -* 
architect, Charles Garnier, to one of the vary 
Paris. They have also named another pcs r 
Joseph Peyre (1730-1785), architect and direc te 
the King’s Buildings. It was he who bail 
Odéon Theatre——A bridge is shortly to be oe 
the Pointe du Hode on the Hayre Canal at T 
ville ; itis to be finished by the end of next yet 
145,000 fr.——A white 


monument of Mgr. Rivet, Bishop of Dijoa, 





kneeling with wt 





hands. It is the work of Paul Gasq, sculptor 
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it Hospitals Commission of Beaune has re- 
The Cit H beautiful chapel of the Hospice de la 
“4/ which is one of the most interesting monu- 
Charite, W . 
ments of this town.——It is announced that an 
ic college has age ag oe at Monte. 
sectors include : in, Emile Zola, 
” Buarpenties, Mouet, Arsene Alexandre, &c. 
The death is announced, at the age of seventy- 
of Eugene Barthelemy, architect, at Rouen, 
President of the aoe des resagge de la 
7a ieure. He built a number of religious 
re sell them the spire of the Cathedral, 
and that of the church of St, Maclon, the belfry of 
St Romain, the churches of Sotteville, Oissel, &c. 
The Municipal Council of Paris has decided 
on the immediate demolition of the exhibition 
buildings on the Esplanade des Invalides; and the 
of the“ Armées de Terre et de Mer,” of 
Peeiation of Deearemy ane va Foreettys willalso be 
demolished. uncil have recom- 
pers the retention of the Horticultural building 
on the Cours la Reine, and of the foot-bridge adjoin- 
ing it —M. Moyeux, member of the Institut, has 
been elected presets = the Sa org * “a 
itectes. MM. Lalanne, Gautier, an rantz 
Aadel have been elected view presifents, and dt 
inel general secretary.——M. ancel, the 
carers OF brought forward a scheme for a 
nd circular Place at the intersection of the 
Avenue Nicholas II. and the Avenue Marigny, to be 
decorated with a large column supporting the 
statue of The Republic by M. Barrias, with a 
« Ville de Paris” figure by M. Dalou beneath : the 
estal to be adorned with decorative bas-reliefs 
by M, Roty and yee ree ones by ee R; 
Laurens——The Administrative Committee of Fine 
t have awarded to M. Dalou the medal of 
oe ag 5g artery in meccention 7 ne 
monument o e Republic in the Place de la 
Nation——New postage stamps are to be put into 
pease “ bat, Pps bes! bahar gear yp 
ouchon, and Olivier Merson.——The death is an- 
nounced, at Dijon, of M. Alfred Lirodot, engineer 
and architect, at the age of sixty-nine. M. Lirodot 
wasa member of the Committee of Antiquities of 
the Cote d’Or, and was also architect of various 
urches in the Department. 
puro STATES.—The Report of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission was submitted to Congress on 
the 4th inst. In many respects it is new so far as 
details are concerned, and the Commissioners 
favour the Nicaraguan route, the estimated cost 
being a little more than 200,000,000 dols. This is 
more. than any previous estimate, and may be 
attributed to greater experience in this ae of 
engineering, » the general rise in the cost of labour 
and materials, and to the circumstance that the 
canal, as now designed, is of larger dimensions 
ane age by any previous design. The 
Commission dismiss the Panama Canal route 
on the ground that even if the United States 
bought the work already done by the French, 
there is the serious provision that after ninety-nine 
years the whole would belong to Columbia. By this 
document the depth of the Nicaragua Canal is fixed 
at 35 ft. mean low water, and the bottom width at 
150 ft., with increased dimensions at certain points. 
The locks are proposed to be 740 ft. long, 84 ft. 
wide, and 35 ft. deep. The time of completion is 
pe at ten years ; and the total length of the canal, 
9g aha on pe Scere serge Gulf side to Brito 
on the Pacific. is 186 miles. The whole of this 
distance would not be canalised, however, 
ea a large _ is available over part 
e route———-Mr, Franklin W. Smith is 
about to lay before Congress designs for a 
wide» avenue on which it is proposed to con- 
centrate an immense group of museum buildings 
in the city of Washington. American architects 
cman the voles. of the progren, though there 
0 be some divergence of opinion as to the 
actual locale of the avenue. They favour the erec- 
me of the buildings along the a, of the river 
‘otomac, so as to leave the present parks intact. 
——The authorities of the Cornell University con- 
tones + ones of . building or group of 
i 0 torm a large College of Fine Arts, at an 
estimated cost of three million dollars.——The 
ivtges in the competition for a monument to the 
Soldiers and sailors who perished in the recent 
rm v7 war and on board the Maine have chosen 
ary esigns, by Messrs. Austin Hays, O. Piccivilli, 
a. J. Zoinay respectively. These artists have 
n requested to furnish more detailed designs 
anda, mount sompeliior is selected. 

“—4ne Kussian Government contemplates 
Pore the country’s industries on a inten nails 
pita e forthcoming Glasgow Exhibition. The Mini- 
tect Mee rine ernie a year archi- 

» ML. Sct el, to prepare designs for the build- 
ng pee ty to be erected for the Russian section at 
Plcnhes ion, o architect has proceeded to St. 
his desi ‘8 _ his plans. It is understood that 
to Seo rae rig oon approved, and that he will go 
the building, n order to direct the construction of 


—_ 
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-THE INsTITUTE oF SANIT. 
ANITARY ENGINEERS (IN- 
mittee tne) —At a meeting of the Election Cer 
eld on the sth inst., the following were 
i—Fellow: T. E. Fellows, Willenhall ; 


Member : A. W. Pelli \ 
. id i . Lo FA 4 
Kinder, Blackpool, ©” 408 Associate : A. E. 


oe 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE STEPS OF ST. MARTIN’s CHURCH.—At the 
meeting on the 6th inst. of the Westminster City 
Council, over which the Mayor, the Duke of 
Norfolk, presided, the following report was received 
from the Works Committee:—‘We have con- 
sidered as to the alteration to the St. Martin's 
Church steps, and are informed that the County 
Council have resolved not to contribute towards 
the proposed alteration. The work has been com- 
menced under contract, and we are of opinion that 
it should now be completed, provided the platform 
in the steps on the southern side of the church is 
retained. We have accordingly authorised the 
surveyor to complete the work in accordance with 
amended plan,” A motion that the report be 
approved was adopted. 

SUNDERLAND BUILDING TRADES ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual dinner of the Sunderland and District 
Building Trades Association was held at the Grand 
Hotel, Sunderland, on the 4th inst. Mr. J. W. White, 
President, was in the chair. Mr. J. Rule gave “ The 
Mayor, Corporation, and other Municipal Bodies,” 
and the Mayor responded. Mr. W. Lowry, of New- 
castle, proposed ‘‘ Success to the Sunderland Branch 
of the Northern Counties Federation of Building 
Trade Employers.” The building trade at present, 
he said, was in avery unsettled state. There was 
the unfortunate bricklayers’ strike, and it seemed a 
pity that there were not some means of concilia- 
tion to bring to an end that deplorable dispute.—The 
Chairman replied, and, after having expressed the 
pleasure of the trade on the election to the chief 
magistracy of one directly connected with them, he 
went on to observe that, although there had been a 
great increase of members, it could only be by the 
combination of all branches of the trade that they 
could hope to cope successfully with the various 
demands made upon them. Dealing with the brisk 
business of the past year, he said that the advanced 
price of material and labour largely diminished the 
margin of profit when people thought it should be 
highest. He thought, however, that the limits of 
good trade had been reached, and that they might 
look for a declining. Regarding the lock-out, he 
would advise both sides in the present dispute to 
keep cool. Nothing could be gained by discussion 
now, but he hoped that before long the men would 
see the justice of the masters’ suggestion and adopt 
it. Other toasts followed. 

EXHIBITION OF MODERN ILLUSTRATION.—The 
Board of Education has decided to open this 
Exhibition on Monday, January 7 next, in the 
galleries of the Indian Section of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington. A private view 
will be held on Saturday, January 5. 

IMPORTANT TIMBER SALE.—An unusually impor- 
tant sale took place recently on the Farnborough 
Hill Estate, near Banbury, when 338 oak, ash, and 
elm trees were submitted to auction by Messrs. 
Simmons & Sons. The feature of the sale was the mag- 
nificent size and quality of many of the oak and elm 
trees, the general opinion being expressed that it 
was very seldom such high-class timber came under 
the hammer. The first lot,a large oak tree arda 
smaller one near it, realised 45/. This was followed 
by seven elms trees, which were sold for 1357. A 
magnificent oak tree brought 65/., four elm trees 
were knocked down at 73/., and a parcel of nine 
elms at 1507. Eight nice oaks in the park realised 
1672., and two ash trees near Mollington village 
made 46/. Another lot of nine elms brought 72/. 
Then followed a quantity of witch elms, which 
made very satisfactory prices, the next lot of impor- 
tance being a quantity of copse oak in Mollington 
Wood, where fifty-three trees realised 264/. The 
sale concluded with twenty magnificent oak trees 
taken from the avenue; they were sold in five lots, 
and fetched in the aggregate 608/.—an average of 
slightly over 30/. a tree. The total received for the 
338 trees was 2,938). 

GODALMING TOWN HALL.—The project of re- 
moving the Town Hall, so strongly opposed some 
ten or eleven years ago, has been revived, and now, 
we gather, its demolition is decided upon, on the 
grounds that the building interferes with the traffic. 
The Town Hall and market house, standing near 
the west end of the High-street, was erected by 
public subscription in 1814, as a memorial of King 
George III.'s Jubilee, after the plans and designs of 
Perry, of Godalming. 

St, ANN’S, BARNES.—This freehold property, com- 
prising a riding-school, a pavilion, and five acres of 
laid-out ground, with a frontage of 158ft.to the 
High-street, was sold at the Auction Mart on 
November 28 last for 6,350/.. The hcuse, a former 
residence of Lord Lonsdale, has been occupied 
during late years by the Lyric Club. 

SLATE TRADE.—The price lists for 1901 have 
been issued by the Carnarvonshire quarries, and 
show a rise in some sizes of best, but (as in the 
Festiniog list) a slight fail in some of the cheaper 
qualities, no doubt with a view to meeting foreign 
competition. The deadlock at the Penrhyn Quarries 
continues, and it is reported that Mr. Gerald 
Balfour is endeavouring to bring about a settlement. 
In the last strike the efforts of the Board of Trade 
and other outside mediators were unsuccessful. 

APPOINTMENT OF “CONSULTING ARCHITECT 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY, — The 
President of the Royal Institute of British 





Architects announces that he has, been desired 


by the India Office ‘to assist them in the ap- 
pointment of Consulting Architect to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. The salary would be 1,600 rupees 
a month (i.e. 1,900/. per annum in India, or 1,300/. 
in England), and in all probability offices would be 
provided. The officer selected should be com- 
petent to assist the Government in designing and 
reviewing plans of important buildings. He would 
be required to enter into an agreement for a term of 
either three or five years; the engagement to be 
capable of extension thereafter, if so desired, and to 
be terminated with six months’ notice on either 
side. The President would be very glad if members 
would assist him in the matter. Should any 
member be inclined to offer himself as a candidate 
for the post, he is requested to send in his appli- 
cation to the President not later than December 31. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, YORK.— Mr. R. H. 
Bicknell, a Local Government Board Inspector, 
held an inquiry in the Guildhall, York, on the 4th 
inst., into applications by the City Council for 
sanction to borrow 26,936/. for the purchase of land 
for street improvement, 20,000/, for electric lighting, 
7,9201. for constructing anJ laying-out a river 
promenade, 1,700/. for the extension of the Foss 
Islands depot, and 1,280/. for the purchase of the 
Barleycorn Inn for the improvement of Coppergate. 
The inquiry was attended by the City Surveyor, 
Mr. A. Creer, and the City Electrical Engineer, Mr. 
C. A, Midgley. 

BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE (NEW 
TESTING STATION).—We are informed that the test- 
ing station of the British Fire Prevention Committee 
will henceforth be near Royal Oak Station on the 
Metropolitan Railway, and within easy reach of the 
Great Western and the District Railways, Padding- 
ton and Praed-street Stations and the Central 
London Railway Station at Queen’s-road, Bays- 
water. The testing station will again comprise a 
large, old-fashioned house with considerable grounds, 
and the house is being immediately arranged for the 
purpose of committee rooms, a museum, and a 
laboratory, as well as apartments for the resident 
engineer. It is anticipated that testing operations 
will be again resumed in the early spring, and 
applications for tests can now again be received at 
the Secretary’s offices, No. 1, Waterloo-place, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W. 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN'S SOCIETY. 
—The annual meeting of the Society was held on 
Friday, December 7, when a paper was read by 
Mr. Thomas S. Fraser on “Some Principles of 
Design.” Mr. Fraser stated that the paper was 
written to help craftsmen intelligently to appreciate 
the beauties of architecture. Artistic design was 
the use of architectural precedent, having regard to 
certain principles, viz. fitness of application, expres- 
sion, proportion, repetition, variety, symmetry, gra- 
dation of contrast, these principles being applied 
with the designer’s individualism. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR, 


PENRHYN QUARRY DISPUTE. — The following 
notice has been served on all the quarry officials :— 
“Sir,—I am instructed by Lerd Penrhyn to order 
all the quarry officials to remain at their posts until 
the 31st inst., in case any of the late employees 
should change their minds and apply for work, in 
which event they can return with their tools, &c., 
under the conditions named in the notice dated 
December 1. This notice doesnot apply to those 
six persons who were convicted on the 21st ult. 
before the magistrates at Bangor under the Con- 
spiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875. I 
must now give you notice that in the event of there 
being no favourable response from the men before 
December 31, your services would not be required 
until further notice.—Yours truly, E. A, YOUNG, 
Port Penrhyn, Bangor, December Io, 1900.” 

THE BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE, NORTHERN 
COUNTIES.—An official statement has been issued 
by Mr. Rankin, President of the Northern Council 
of the Federated Builders, regarding the causes 
which have led up to the present dispute in the 
building trade. The statement, after reciting in 
detail the negotiations which have taken place 
between the employers and the bricklayers in 
Newcastle, with a view of avoiding a struggle, sets 
forth the claim on the part of the employers that 
the onus of the present lock-out rests not only 
on the Newcastle bricklayers and their advisers, but 
also in an equal degree upon the local associa- 
tions of the districts who decided to support 
them. The statement continues: “Since the be- 
ginning of the strike the demand for men has 
become much less and the supply much greater. 
In Scotland generally the building trade is almost 
ata standstill, and in many parts of Yorkshire and 
other parts of the north of England there is no 
demand for men, whilst in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood there is 2 plentiful supply. The men also 
who were drafted from Newcastle have in many 
instances returned and have demanded to be re- 
placed upon the books for strike pay, and this 
will no doubt increase. The speculative builders 
in ‘the district generally declare that owing to 
the high price of material and the high wages 
demanded by the men, and also by the limita- 
tion of the output of work by them, property 
cannot ‘be built to sell or to pay in letting, and 
some of them had closed their works before the 
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lock-out, while others are prepared to follow ; and 
the contractors declare unanimously that no prices 
can be obtained in contracting to pay, for the same 
reasons. In view of this and the lessening demand 
everywhere, it is clear that in the interests of them- 
selves, and in justice to the public who employ 
them, it is impossible for us to grant a demand for 
a higher rate of wages than is paid in any part of 
England for the same work, and and higher 
than is paid in most places throughout the 
kingdom, and that it must be resisted to the 
utmost by all the legitimate means in our power.”— 
On the sth inst., at the Victoria Hotel, Man- 
chester, there was a conference of the Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and North Wales Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Federation, and representatives of employers 
of bricklayers in the federated towns, in respect of 
the trouble between the bricklayers and their em- 
ployers at Newcastle-on-Tyne. It will be remem- 
bered that the members of the Federation 
had been asked by circular if they would 
agree to a lock-out, in case the affair was not 
shortly settled, not only of the bricklayers, but also 
of the allied workers. There had not been, it 
appears, an expression of unanimity on the question, 
but at the conference on the 5th inst. a strong Com- 
mittee was appointed to try and secure united 
action. The result of this Committee’s work will 
be reported to the half-yearly meeting of the 
Federation, to be held at Liverpool on December 109, 
when it is expected a final decision will be arrived 
at in respect of supporting by a lock-out the 
employers at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WORKING RULES FOR OPERATIVE BRICKLAYERS. 
—The London Master Builders’ Association have 
agreed with the Operative Bricklayers’ Society on a 
revised set of working rules, which are in the hands 
of the printer and will be forwarded to members by 
Monday. We have not space this week to print 
these rules, a copy of which only reached us at the 
last moment. 
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LEGAL. 


ACTION BY AN ARCHITECT FOR FEES. 


THE case of Dollar v. Higgs and another came 
before Mr. Justice Wills and a special jury in the 
Queen’s Bench Division on the 6th and 7th insts.— 
an action brought by the plaintiff to recover from 
the defendants 262/. 10s. moneys received by 
them to his use, or in the alternative for work done 
by him at their request. The defence was that the 
money was not received by defendants to the use of 
the plaintiff, and that the work was not done by 
Lim at their request. The case was tried before the 
late Lord Chief Justice and a special jury in May 
last (reported in the Builder of May 12, 1900), but 
the jury disagreed. The case accordingly now 
came on for re-trial. 

Mr. McCall, Q.C., and Mr. Stewart appeared for 
the plaintiff; and Mr. Dickens, Q.C., and Mr. 
Chester-Jones for the defendants. 

Mr. McCall, in opening the case, said that the 
question involved was one of great interest to 
both architects and builders. The plaintiff, Mr. 
Peter Dollar, was a London architect, and the 
defendants were a firm of builders who had 
done a considerable amount of work under 
Mr. Dollar and other architects. Amongst Mr. 
Dollar’s clients was the firm of Pickford & 
Co., the carriers, who required a considerable 
amount of building work done for stables, 
depots, and so on. Messrs. Pickford & Co, some- 
times asked for tenders from builders upon plans, 
specifications, and quantities, and sometimes for 
tenders on a different system, viz, on plans and 
specifications, the builder agreeing to be paid upon 
the certificate of measure and value by the architect 
who prepared the plans plus a certain percentage 
representing the profit. In the spring of 1897 
Messrs. Pickford required a depot to be built for 
them in the High-road, Tottenham, and they ac- 
cordingly instructed the plaintiff to prepare the 
necessary plans for the work, and, in addition, as 
this was to be a tender upon the measured value, 
they instructed him to make, and he did make, 
a long schedule of prices, the prices of the 
various works to be done—to some extent very 
much the same thing as a bill of quantities. The 
defendants amongst other firms tendered for the 
work. The tender, which was addressed to Mr. 
Dollar, was as follows :—“ We do hereby propose 
to execute and completely finish, and maintain for 
nine months after certified completion the whole of 
the works which are mentioned or referred to in, 
or shown or intended by the specifications and 
drawings which have been prepared by you, which 
said drawings, &c., have been exhibited to, and care- 
fully considered by us, and the works to be 
measured up by you or your nominee in the usual 
manner, and prices according to the schedule of 
prices you have furnished us with subject to a 
premium of 15 per cent.” The defendants’ tender 
was accepted, and they started the work immediately 
afterwards, and completed it somewhere about 
October, 1897. The next step, of course, was to 
have the work measured up, and as the contract 
said either by Mr. Dollar or his nominee, accord- 
ingly Messrs. Higgs nominated a Mr. Saunders, an 
architect, to measure up for them, And Mr. Dollar, 
acting as principal for Messrs. Pickford, sent a Mr. 
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a salary, to measure up for Messrs. Pickford. 
These two gentlemen continued to measure up the 
work from October to the middle of December, 
1898. Mr. Preston then left Mr. Dollar’s employ- 
ment, and it not being convenient for Mr. Dollar to 
send any one from his office to continue the 
work Mr.: Preston had begun, he asked a 
gentleman named Wardle, who had frequently done 
work for him before, to do the work. This Wardle did. 
There was some delay over the work, and Messrs. 
Higgs complained about it to the plaintiff in the 
early part of January, 1899, and asked the plaintiff 
to push iton. Plaintiff promised to do so, telling 
Mr. Higgs that he was responsible for Mr. Wardle. 
The plaintiff did so, and on February 1, 1899, Mr. 
Wardle sent to Mr. Dollar the draft measurements 
and prices, in order that he might go through the 
prices and alter them where he thought necessary, 
and so arrive at the exact figure that Messrs. Higgs 
were entitled to from Messrs. Pickford, plus the 
I5 per cent. commission provided for by the con- 
tract. The plaintiff had employed Mr. Wardle on 
many jobs to take out quantities upon the terms of 
Mr. Wardle receiving one-third of plaintiff’s com- 
mission. This was the arrangement in the present 
instance, Wardle being plaintiff's assistant, the plain- 
tiff taking the whole responsibility of seeing that 
the figures were accurate. The plaintiff's case was 
that Messrs. Higgs were told by him that Wardle 
was only his assistant in doing the work. On 
June 27, 1899, there was an interview between Mr. 
Dollar and Mr. Higgs, when the latter stated that 
he had had a letter from Mr, Wardle asking that the 
amount of his fees for measuring up should be paid 
tohim. Mr. Dollar then told Mr. Higgs that Mr. 
Wardle was his assistant, and that he was not to 
pay him. The learned counsel stated that he ought 
to: mention that at this time there were disputes 
between Messrs. Higgs and Mr. Dollar which ren- 
dered the position extremely strained. Mr. Dollar 
was the architect for various buildings on which 
Messrs. Higgs were engaged, and in one or two of 
these the work was very badly done; he was making 
no imputation against Messrs. Higgs, but the work 
was scamped and so badly done that Mr. Dollar 
had to insist upon the work being taken down and 
rebuilt. Messrs. Higgs were much irritated about 
this, and under the terms of the contract appealed 
from Mr. Dollar’s decision, but were beaten, and the 
work had to be taken down and rebuilt according 
to the contract. In October Messrs. Higgs pressed 
Messrs. Pickford to pay the amount due to 
them, although the final certificate had not been 
given by Mr. Dollar. Messrs. Pickford, knowing 
what the ultimate figures would come out at, dis- 
pensed with the necessity of Mr. Dollar’s certificate, 
and paid Messrs. Higgs a sum of over 2,000l., the 
balance due to them including this sum of 262I. ros. 
for surveyor’s fees. If Mr. Dollar had had the 
opportunity of revising the figures he would not 
have claimed so much as 262/. ros. However, the 
money was paid by Messrs. Pickford to Messrs. 
Higgs, and the latter, in spite of the warning 
given them by Mr. Dollar, paid the 262/. ros. 
direct to Mr. Wardle, As soon as Mr. Dollar heard 
of it, he appiied to Messrs. Higgs for the money, 
and their reply was that, as Mr. Wardle had threat- 
ened them with an action for his fees, they had no 
option but to pay the money over to him. The 
plaintiff then commenced the present action. 

Mr. Peter Dollar, A.R.1.B.A., was then called, and 
generally bore out the opening statement of counsel. 
He stated that he should not have charged 262/. Ios. 
for the work as Mr. Wardle had done. Wardle 
had charged 214 per cent., which was the amount 
allowed by scale, but witness would only have 
charged 2 per cent. and that would have made 209). 
The schedule cost Io/. Ios. to prepare, and 
Iol, 4s, 2d. for lithography, which made altogether 
229]. 148. 2d., and which he would have been 
satisfied with for the work. 

Cross examined by Mr. Dickens, 

You did not suggest that at the last trial, you 
know ? I was not asked. 

Did not the Lord Chief Justice put this to you, 
that you were claiming 262/, 10s. from your 
employer when you had actually got the work 
done for 87/.7s. ? And did heask you this question, 
“Did your employer know you were going to put 
the profit in your pocket ?” Were you asked that 
by the Lord Chief Justice at the last trial ? 

The witness replied that he could not remember 
whether he was asked that question. 

Did Messrs. Pickford know you were getting 
this work done for 87/,? They did not know any 
figures at all. 

Therefore you were going to put in your pocket 
the profit between 87/. and the 262/.?—I was 
going to put in my pocket the difference between 
what it cost me and what I was going to receive. 
Do you suggest that you ever said at the last 
trial that you were entitled to a single penny less 
than 2621. °°—No, I do not think I did. 

You have taken proceedings against Wardle, have 
you not, to recover the balance trom him ?—Yes, I 
took proceedings. 

tn which you claim the balance of the whole 
amount, between 262/. 10s. and 87/1. 7s., which 
you say you are entitled to ?—I think you are 
correct. 

Why this change of front that you are en- 
titled now only to about 230/. ? ell, I was 
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fair charge, and I said if I had been 
own charge I should have charged 2 per cent, 
Cross examination continued: Wardle 
quantity surveyor sharing an office with his b 
in Temple-avenue. When witness asked Ward 
take the matter on Wardle asked witness me 
minded him meeting Saunders on his own res he 
bility because Saunders was a younger man i 
was, and he (Wardle) would not like to me re be 
on the terms of being an assistant. Witness ay - 
a Hye ny ogre veg appointments wis 
im and to do the work as if he i 
job himself. wae CO 
Re-examined : It was quite usual for i 
or surveyor when he could not do work himedii 
with his own staff, to employ another architect . 
assistant. Before witness could complete the 
figures Messrs. Higgs issued a writ against M 
Pickford & Co., and the latter without waiting fe 
the certificate paid the amount, 2,000/. odd. hi 
Mr. J. R. Preston having also given evidence j 
—. of the plaintiff’s case, 4 
r. Dickens, in opening the defendants’ i 
he hoped to satisfy the jury not only ae 
witnesses, but also by the admissions made pA Mr 
Dollar, that Messrs. Higgs should not be called 4 
to pay this money twice over. Messrs, Higgs o 
paid the money over in the ordinary courses builders 
were entitled to pay it. He submitted that the 
evidence given by Mr. Dollar conclusively showed 
that no notice was given to Messrs, Higgs 
that Wardle was Mr. Dollar's assistant. It 
was idle to suggest that because there were 
differences between Messrs. Higgs and Mr. 
Dollar that the former paid the money to 
Mr. Wardle, knowing that he was not entitled 
to receive it and knowing that they might have to 
pay the money over again to Mr. Dollar. The sole 
question in the case was whether in the circum. 
stances Messrs. Higgs were entitled to pay the 
money over to Mr. Wardle. As the jury had heard 
an action was now pending between Mr, Dollar and 
Mr. Wardle in which Mr. Dollar claimed from Mr, 
Wardle the fees paid over to him. Mr. Wardle 
claimed that in this matter he was entitled to those 
fees as against Mr. Dollar. as it was clearly under. 
stood between them that Mr. Wardle was to act as 
an independent quantity surveyor. Mr. Dollar 
took the opposite view. There could be no doubt 
that if an architect did such work as this he was 
entitled to the fees, but if an independent quantity 
surveyor did it he was entitled to the fees, and the 
custom was that as soon as the builder received 
the fees from the building owner he had to 
pay them over to the quantity surveyor. All 
that the defendants had been told was that Mr. 
Wardle was to complete the work commenced by 
Mr. Preston, The defendants did not know what 
arrangements Mr. Dollar had made with Mr. 
Wardle. All they knew of Mr. Wardle was that he 
was an independent quantity surveyor. The state. 
ment was signed by Mr. Wardle and aot by Mr. 
Dollar at all. That was exactly what would have 
been done if Mr. Wardle was an independent 
quantity surveyor. The summary sent to Mr. 
Dollar was signed by Mr. Wardle, and Mr, Dollar 
did not demur. It was the duty of Messrs. Higgs 
as soon as they received the amount from the build- 
ing-owners (Messrs. Pickford) to pay the money over 
at once to the quantity surveyor, and this was done. 
Mr. Frederick Higgs, examined by Mr. Chester 
Jones, said he was senior partner in the defendant 
firm, who were builders and contractors, carrying 
on business at Loughborough Junction. Mr. Dollar 
had never suggested that Mr. Wardle was acting as 
his assistant. He remembered the interview with 
Mr. Dollar at the Harrow-road on June 27, There 
were present at the interview Mr. Dollar, Mr. Archi- 
bald (Mr. Dollar’s clerk), Mr. Saunders (Selby 
& Saunders, quantity surveyors), and witness 
Witness showed Mr. Dollar the letter he had re 
ceived from Mr. Wardle and asked him what he was 
to do with it. Mr. Dollar replied, “ Don’t pay that 
man anything.” Witness took that to mean that he 
was not to comply with the request in the letter. 
Not a word was said at the interview about Mr. 
Wardle being Mr. Dollar’s assistant. 
Cross-examined by Mr. McCall: 
The reason witness asked Mr. Dollar on June 27 
what he should do about Wardle’s letter, was that if 
Mr. Dollar had said, “ Well, you can pay him gol. or 
sol. on account, it will be passed,” he (witness) 
would not have objected to advance the money: 
They never communicated with the architect before 
paying the quantity surveyor. As soon as they 
received their balances they paid the quantity sut- 
veyor. 
Mr. H. B. Saunders, examined by Mr. Chestet 
Jones, said he was a member of the firm of Selby & 
Saunders, quantity surveyors, of Victoria-street, 
Westminster. In September, 1897, he was instruct 
by the defendants to act as their quantity surveyor 
at their building at Tottenham. He commen 
the measuring up with Mr. Preston, Mr. Dollar's 
clerk. After Mr. Preston left and Mr. Wardle com 
menced the work the latter had to go through 
whole of the measurements himself, and to 
all the dimensions taken by Mr. Preston. He ; 
always looked upon Mr, Wardle as an independes 
quantity surveyor. He was present at the interview 
between Mr. Higgs and Mr. Dollar on June 27, 
was sure that Mr: Dollar never told Mr. Higgs 
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RS. Wardle, examined by Mr. Dickens, said 
- a quantity surveyor of thirty years’ experi- 
ne been in practice for himself twenty 
peossige had known Mr. Dollar from the begin- 













yous From time to time he had done work 
re Oat both in making out quantities for 


easuring up work which had been 
tenders, and aption which was pending between 
oe and Mr. Dollar was in respect of several 
tters. When Mr. Dollar spoke to him about 
taking over the Tottenham job, witness told him 
that matters between them were shifting into a very 
tisfactory condition. He told Mr. Dollar that 
+ undertook the work it must be distinctly 
« that he must be appointed surveyor in 
the matter. Mr. Dollar replied, “ Very well, go on 
and get it done,” :or words to that effect. He had 
ever acted for Mr. Dollar as his assistant, but 
always in the capacity of an independent surveyor. 
He did the work absolutely independent of Mr. 
Dollar, and employed on the work three assistants, 
one of whom he paid 2s. 6d. an hour, another 
13, 6d. an hour, and an articled pupil, since dead. 
Preston’s measurements were of no great assistance 
tohim. His dimensions were not taken in London 
form. He did not say they were inaccurate, but 
they caused witness a great deal of trouble. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McCall: . 

He was still carrying on business in Temple- 
e. 

+ are ordered to repay this money, are you 

in a position to do it ?—I believe Iam ; but, taking 

the expenses which are likely to accrue, I do not 

know what my position may be. 

Other evidence having been given, . 

His Lordship, in summing up the case to the jury, 
said it really depended upon the verbal representa- 
tions which had taken place. If the plaintiff’s evi- 
dence was right, the defendants were clearly wrong 
in paying Wardle ; but if the defendants’ story was 
right that nothing was said to put them on their 
guard with respect to the true relations between 
Mr. Dollar and Wardle, the defendants were 
justified in paying Wardle. Nobody was more alive 
tothe mischief of what were called secret commis- 
sions and improper dealings in matters of this kind 
than his lordship, but he could not think that this 
was a class of case in which any observation of that 
kind at all applied. The contract between Messrs. 
Higgs and the building-owners showed, on the face 
of it, that the person who was to take out the 
quantities to measure up for the final settlement of 
the work was Mr. Dollar or his nominee. Of 
course, if Mr. Dollar did the work himself he would 
get payment, and there was no harm in his 
getting the payment. The work had to be 
done by Mr. Dollar, or somebody else whom 
he named. There was nothing objectionable in 
that, and in his lordship’s opinion it was absolutely 
harmless for Mr. Dollar to get the work done as 
cheaply as he could. What difference was there 
between Mr. Dollar getting the work done by his 
own clerk, who would probably not get as much as 
athird, and his getting it done by an independent 
person not in his service for one-third ? In his 
opinion there was no harm in Mr. Dollar getting 
the work done in as advantageous a manner as he 
could for himself. His Lordship then reviewed the 
evidence given, and in the result the jury returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff for the amount claimed. 

After some discussion, judgment was entered for 
the plaintiff for 174/. 15s. 1od., the amount due 
after giving credit for the 872. odd due to Mr. 
Wardle. The plaintift was awarded the costs of the 
action, and also of the former trial. 
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LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


DISTRICT SURVEYOR’S FEES FOR ARCHES, &C., 
UNDER PUBLIC WAYS. 


DICKSEE v. DEWRANCE, 


THIS case, in the form of a summons for the 
recovery of fees, came before Mr. Paul Taylor at 
Southwark Police-court on December 4, for his 
decision on the point of law as to what fees the 
District Surveyor is entitled to charge in respect of 
arches or fire-resisting floors under the public way 
when more than one arch or floor exists in con- 
hexion with the same building. 

— Bernard Dicksee, District Surveyor for East 
Newington, explained that Messrs. Dewrance & 

. appeared as defendants at his (plaintiff's) re- 
_ in order to settle the point of law that had 
a, raised by the London County Council, who 

objected to district surveyors charging more 
> Ios. in respect of several arches appropriated 
the ms same building, as they were of opinion that 
; ee of the High Court in the case of Power 
185 gmore, under the Metropolitan Building Act, 
in 1 ay equally applicable. to the London Build- 

8 baie The point was whether the District 
ioe — was entitled to ros. for each arch, or 10s. 

i — of arches to some one building. 
thet a acts had been agreed between the parties 

— Dewrance & Co., as builders and 
— 224, Tabard-street, were liable for the 
fooee eal heneeable in respect of three arches, 
and within ‘th tions under the public way 
with and fo ¢ rules of Section 72, in connexion 

The orming part of one factory building. 

154 of th istrate’s attention was called to Section 
€ London Building Act, 1894, which enacts 





that “ There shall be paid...... to every District Sur- 
veyor in respect of the several matters mentioned in 
Parts I. and III. of the Third Schedule of this Act 
the fees therein specified,” and it was pointed out to 
him that this as far as it went was identical in sense 
and almost identical in words with the first portion 
of Section 49 of the Metropolitan Building Act, 
1855 (repealed), which repealed Section, however, 
continued, “but one fee only shall be charge- 
able with respect to any such works done in, to, or 
upon any building as are in pursuance of the pro- 
visions hereinbefore contained included in one 
notice.” This had reference to the last words of 
Section 38 (Metropolitan Building Act, 1855): ‘ All 
works in progress at the same time to, in or on the 
same building or structure may be included in one 
building notice.” This portion of Section 49 of the 
Act of 1855 had not been re-enacted. 

The official report of the case of Power v. Wig- 
more (Law Reports VII.,Common Pleas 386) was 
handed to the Magistrate and considered by him. 

Mr. Paul Taylor, in giving his decision, said that 
it was perfectly clear to him from the case quoted 
and the respective sections of both Acts that a fee 
of ros. was chargeable under the present Act for 
each arch or floor. The words in the schedule, 
“For inspecting the arches or fire-resisting floors 
over or under public ways, Ios.,” were, he thought, 
somewhat ambiguous, but the Judges had decided 
that point, that it meant ros. for each arch, and not 
1os. for a number of arches. They said that, taking 
the enacting portions of the Act and the schedule 
together, the literal construction was that ros. was 
due in respect of each arch, and, but for the exist- 
ence of the latter portion of Section 49 of the old 
Act, he felt quite certain that the judgment would 
have ended there. The corresponding enacting 
portion of the new Act was Section 154, and that 
and the schedule were up to that point identical 
with the old Act, and consequently the earlier part 
of the Judges’ decision held good ; but as the later 
portion of Section 49, which the Judges held to cut 
down the fee to ros. for the number of arches to 
any building, was not re-enacted in the Act of 1894, 
that part of their decision had now no application. 
There would therefore be an order for the payment 
of 30s. on the basis of ros. for each of the three 
arches or floors. 

No costs were asked for. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


16,274.—A CUTTER FOR LATHES: A, Koln and 
B. Kohn.—The inventors devise a cutter that re- 
volves around the work, which is fixed. The cutter 
is caused to slide radially in grooves cut in discs 
which are joined with rods, a sleeve that slides upon 
the principal spindle and is joined to the cutter by 
means of links and a lever accomplishing the feed. 
A handle works the sleeve, which turns together 
with the spindle. The cutter is prevented from 
jamming between the discs by means of projections 
that are fashioned upon it, and the work is drilled 
and centred by a drill upon the disc. 

16,300.—SAFETY FUSES: E. T. Goslin,—The in- 
ventor seeks to minimise the amount of arcing in 
safety fuses by causing the fusible wire to support a 
portion of the conductor, which at the melting of 
the fuse falls away and breaks the circuit at another 
point. Fora double-break switch the conductor is 
placed within an insulating tube and slides in the 
switch’s movable portion, its other end being fitted 
with a socket and aspring contact that engages with 
a plug-coupling. The conductor is connected by 
the fusible wires to a ring that carries the contacts 
of the switch, the plug being connected to the other 
contact. As the fuse blows the conductor will drop 
into a tubular receptacle. 

16,306.—A METHOD OF VENTILATION : M. Kuglet. 
—The pumping apparatus for supplying fresh air to 
rooms and other apartments comprises an inverted 
bell which is dipped into a vessel containing water, 
and can be lifted with a cord joined to a motor- 
driven crank. As the bell is raised the air is drawn 
inwards through a pipe and a suction valve, and 
when it falls—through its own weight—the air is 
expelled through another valve and another pipe 
into the room of the building. The principle can be 
applied to the use of two pumps acting in turns, 
and discharging into one common outlet pipe. 

16,332. — A HOISTING AND LOWERING APPA- 
RATUS: C. H. Sidebotham and R. B. Sibbald.—The 
apparatus is intended for use as attached to com- 
pleted buildings, &c. A carriage, upon which the 
lifting-pulley is mounted, runs upon the upper face 
of an inclined beam which is fastened on to a beam 
in the doorway ; the raised load is held up by means 
of the engagement of a button upon the rope with 
a fork that hangs from the pulley-casing; a retaining 
catch is freed by pulling a rope so as to allow the 
carriage and its load to move inwards along the 
beam through their own gravity. The hanging-fork 
may be provided with a tailpiece which, by striking 
against a stop, will automatically release the button 
and at the same moment lock the pulley. 

16,349.—JOINTS FOR PIPES: I. Hurst,—A butt 
and flange joint for-pipes that are made of lead, or 
of lead and some hard metal, or for joining 
together two leaden pipes, is formed of two flanged 
ferrules whose faces are grooved concentrically 








together with a coupling-nut which will take and 
compress the flanged ends of the pipes; in the case 
ofa leaden pipe and one of some harder metal the 
latter pipe is flanged and screwed on its outside to 
take the coupling-nut — a form of joint that will 
serve for joining a leaden pipe to a tee or other 
piece of harder metal. —" 

16,365.—A VENTILATOR: H. Ough and A.\)H. 
Ough (H. Ough & Son).—The ventilator consists of 
a perforated brick through which the air passes:to 
the filtering material upon a frame beyond. The 
frame is a removable one and is kept up with 
another frame whereon are pins that carry a 
baffle-plate which slides upon the pins and can be 
readily detached. 

16,392.—A RATCHET BRACE: $. A. Wade,—The 
ratchet brace, which may be employed also as a 
lifting-jack, has in the body part (the handle being 
detached) a socket for the drill or tap or other tool, 
and a screw-thread for the feeding screw with a 
head and point, the body part including a polygonal 
portion and two toothed wheels above and below 
the cylindrical portion; the handle jaws fit the 
cylindrical and polygonal portions and the head ; 
its angular pin will act as a pawl against one of the 
toothed wheels when the jaws have engaged with 
the cylindrical portion. A reversal of the handle, 
which can be employed separately as a spanner, 
will turn the brace in an opposite direction. 

16,398.—CONTINUOUS OR ANNULAR KILNS: W. 
Feld.—The separate chambers that compose a con- 
tinuous kiln are placed in inter-communication. 
The furnace gases are made to pass from the two. 
furnaces (having vertical greteet of each chamber 
through the goods in the chamber wherein firing 
is in progress, and so to the central flue, whence 
they are next passed through flues in the kiln’s 
floor to the spaces behind the next chamber’s fur- 
naces, and so on, until at last they escape through 
a central opening, a movable pipe, and a flue to the 
chimney ; the air for maintaining combustion is 
similarly drawn through the preceding chambers, 
entering the first chamber through central open- 
ing, the pipe being then out of its position. 

16,405.—HOT-WATER SUPPLY FOR DOMESTIC 
PuRPOSEs : H. H. Wilson, —The supply-water flows 
into and out of the casing through two pipes 
respectively, and flows back again through another 
pipe; other pipes are provided for the heating 
water. The supply inlet-pipe may lead immediatel 
to the heater, or be passed through the heater’s 
space that it may warm the supply-water on its 
way to the heater, or it may be joined up to an 
especial water-casing or series of pipes; the outer 
casing has four sides and is arched, whilst the inner 
casing is slung from the outer casing’s top, or it 
may be set flush with that casing at the end instead 
of being made to project therefrom. 

16,486.—FRAMES FOR OAST HOUSES: A. Blackie, 
In order to prevent the escape upwards of heat at 
the edges of the frames, radial and transverse 
wooden strips are fitted in the floor of a circular 
drying-kiln, and the rapid escape of air is provided 
for by means of a trap at the floor’s middle point. 
The frames are to be raised and reversed with cords 
passed over pulleys, the frames having handles at 
their ends for that purpose, In the case of the 
larger frames of kilns built square on plan, the cord 
is fitted with a stop whereby it may be heldina 
catch. Spring catches secure the movable lids of 
the frames. When the hops have been dried 
they may be cooled either a or quickly by 
stacking the frames upon one another or by setting 
them upon their sides respectively. The kilns to 
which the invention relates are after the kind 
specified in No, 7,087 of 1898. 

16,501.—PLASTIC COMPOSITIONS : S. Zientarski.— 
The composition consists of sand, 100 parts, say, of 
powdered unslaked lime, and, say, 15 parts of 
pulverised unburnt clay mixed with gypsum, alum, 
or some similar substance that will retard slaking, 
and water. When moulded and pressed the goods 
will harden slowly without alteration in their 
volume. With the specification should be read 
No. 22,227 of 1893. 

16,589. — METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION (FOR 
BUILDINGS): A. H. Bromley.—Plaster of Paris or a 
similar quickly-setting plastic substance, mixed, it 
may be, with some binding material such as hair, 
papier-maché, &c., is ;used as a centre for. the sup- 
port of arches and floors made of cement or other 
building material ; the centres may be cast in any 
arched or channelled form, or with curved sides and 
square on plan, or in a plain segmental shape either 
without or with a horizontal plate or under face, 
and when the cement above them has become hard, 
they may be broken up and taken away or may be 
left in place to serve as permanent ceilings, their 
under-faces being suitably ornamented. In one 
method of the construction the centres are laid so 
as to repose upon the bottom flanges of the girders ; 
then cement is filled in over them between the 
girders, and the wooden floor is fixed above the 
cement. 

16,600.—CONDUITS FOR ELECTRICAL CONDUC- 
tors, &c.: G. H. Nisbett.—The conduits, made of 
concrete, earthenware, and so on, and fashioned as 
troughs or half-tubes, or as tubes to be afterwards 
subdivided, are after the kind specified in No. 462 of 
1898. The lengths have by preference an oval 
section, with spigots and sockets at their ends, and 
in order that they may be easily \divided when 
required for use, nicks or grooves are fashioned 
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ngthwise at the ends of the shorter axes; resting 

urfaces are provided by means of the flattened 
ae and spigots, and the cables are set in bitu- 
men within the conduits. 

16,613.—RACK PULLEYS: ¥. Fewsbury.—The rack 
and pulley-carrier are stamped out of blanks of 
sheet metal; the former is notched and serrated, 
and its side edges will engage with turned-up lugs 
upon the pulley-carrier which has other turned-up 
lugs for the pulley, and also a turned-up nose for 
engagement with the notches. When the pulley has 
been pulled forwards the nose can be put out of 
engagement and an adjustment of the pulley can 
then be effected. 

16,623.—SKYLIGHTS AND WINDOWS: C. E. Mann- 
ing.—For a skylight or window that shall refract 
and reflect the light in the direction desired narrow 
strips of glass are built up, one upon another, and 
at an angle, within a frame, the spaces between the 
edges of the strips being filled with a soluble and 
easily-melted glass, in a powdered form and fused 
so as to make a smooth surface. In another form 
of the contrivance the inventor superimposes glass 
strips having rough edges, to which latter he welds 
hot sheets of glass, or he unites the strips with 
layers of soluble glass, transparent varnish, &c., 
applied with a brush or in the shape of sheets. 

16,653-—ARTIFICIAL STONE: C. F. Cross and E. $ 
Bevan.—The inventors substitute sulphurous acid 
in the form of bisulphites for the bicarbonates used 
in their former process as specified in No. 4,628 of 
1898, whereby they harden an admixture of asbestos 
fibre and chalk, &c., by impregnation firstly with a 
solution of sodium silicate, and secondly with a 
solution of a bicarbonate or of carbonic acid ; the 
liberation of the silica, which is dehydrated by 
heating the admixture after it has been slowly dried, 
will also be effected by employing some salts of 
ammonia—such as the sulphate or chloride ; the 
process must be carried out in closed vessels when 
ammonium salts are used, the ammonia being 
drawn up and directed through diluted sulphuric 
acid or fixed by some other means for its use again. 

16,679.—A COMBINED BURNER AND SCRAPER 
FOR THE REMOVAL OF PAINT AND VARNISH: 
B. F, Aiken.—The tool comprises a cylinder-shaped 
handle at whose lower end is an arm that carries 
the scraper. The handle serves as a container or 
reservoir for the liquid supply of the burner ; into 
thie cylinder’s other end is screwed a shouldered 
plug, between which and the cylinder is inserted a 
pac ing ring ; through the plug is formed a passage, 
closed with a valve, and between the plug and a 
perforated cap which is screwed over a sleeve is 
inserted a spring. For use of the tool, naphtha (or 
other liquid fuel) is put into the cylinder, the plug is 
set in its place, and the cap is pressed downwards 
with its aperture shut so that the air forced beyond 
the valve mixes with the naphtha and the admixture 
flows through an outlet at the cylinder’s remoter 
end and thence through a tube into a chamber of 
the burner. Removable plugs are used,for closing the 
ends of the chamber and the tapered opening of its 
upper portion takes a needle-valve which is moved 
with a disc. To the burner’s head-part is attached 
the cup-shaped gland of the valve, wherein naphtha 
may be burned for starting the appliance. The 
inventor provides also the common hood and com- 
bustion chamber. 

16,706. — ATMOSPHERICAL GAS-BURNERS: F. G. 
H. S, Carl.—The burner, which is more particularly 
intended for use in bathroom stoves, has the jets of 
the gas supply-pipe so inclined that the gas shall be 
impinged against the inside of the mixing chamber 
and thereby become thoroughly mixed with the air, 
which is drawn through iuvlets, before the mixed 
gas and air flow to the holes of the burner. In 
order to prevent any ignition of the gas about and 
around the nozzle, a separating plate is fixed 
between the air-inlet and the space which surrounds 
t'.e mixing chamber, which may be in the shape of 
a cylinder and cone or of two truncated cones. 
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MEETINGS. 


Frivay, DECEMBER 14. 


Architectural Association (Discussion Section.)— 
Mr. H. V. Crawfurth-Smith on ** The Churchyard and its 


Accessories.” Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne will attend as 
Special Visitor. 7 p.m. 

Institution of Junior Engineers (Westminster Palace 
Hotel).—Mr. J. H. Davy James on *‘The Metallurgy of 
Tin.” 8 p.m. 


Institution of Mechanical Py wg —Mr. H. A. 
Humphrey on “ Power- Gas and Large Gas-Engines for 
Central Stations.” 8 p.m. 

Architectural Association of Ireland (Technical 
Demonstrations).—Mr. Thomas Hudman on ‘ Timber,” 
at the Dublin Timber Company, Limited, Lower Erne- 
street. 4. gr 

Sheffie Society of Architects and Surveyors. —Mr. 
‘Hugh Stannus on “‘ Athenian Buildings.” 7 p.m. 


SaturDay, DECEMBER 15. 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—By per- 
mission of Messrs. Trollope & Sons, the members will visit 
the buildings in course = erection at Farm-street, South 
Audley-street, W. 3p. 

Dundee Institute of "Avehilectore. —Visit to new addi- 
tions at West Green Asylum. 


Monpbay, DECEMBER 17. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. Beresford 
Pite on ‘Some Tendencies of the Modern School of 


London Institution.—Professor Silvanus Thompson on 

**The Tercentenary of the Science of Electricity,” illus- 
trated.. 5 p.m 

Society of ‘Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Professor J. A. 
Ve eon on “ Electric Oscillations and Electric Waves.” 

kastoost Architectural Society (Members' meeting).— 
Mr. G. Hastwell Grayson, M.A., on Skyline.” 6 p.m. 


Tuxrspay, DECEMBER 18. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Papers to be further 
discussed 1, ** The Signalling on the Waterloo and 
City Railway” ; and 2, ‘‘ Note on the Signalling of Out- 
lying Siding Connexions,” by Mr. A. Szlumper ; a, 
3 Bs go on the Liverpool Overhead Railway,” by Mr. 

Cottrell. Papers to be read, time ——. iI, 
Glasgow Bridge,” by Mr. B. H. Blyth, 3 2, * Rail- 
way Bridge over the sd River, _ Rcciteenieen, 
ac ary, ” by Mr. W. J. Doak; **The Niagara 
; alls and Clifton Steet Arch Bridge,” ra Mr. L. L. Buck. 

p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 19. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Annual meeting of directors. 7 p.m. sdinary meeting 
of the members. 8.p.m. 

St. Pauls Rediicisivetent Society. — Mr. Cuthbert 
Atchley on ‘‘ Harvest ¥ cRnnaetngs and certain other 
Votive Offices.” 7.30 p 

Edinburgh Architectural Society.—Mr. 
**The Avctectoral Survey.’ 


A. Muir on 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 20. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. — Lieut.-Col. 
Crompton, Past Presidert, on ‘‘ The Electrical Engineers 
(R.E.) in South Africa.” 8 p.m. 


Fripay, DECEMBER 21. 


aan oY, Civil Engineers (Students Meeting) .— 

Mr. C. E. Inglis, B.A., on ‘The Use of Geometrical 
Methods in Investigating Mechanical Problems.” 8 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s Society.— Condi- 
tions of Contract” (Mason, Joiner, and Plumber). — 
a R. Aikenhead, J. A. Ferguson, and Isaac Low. 

p.m. 

Architectural Association of Ireland (Technical 
Demonstrations). — Messrs. Hudman and Tickell on 
** Hardwoods” (at the Dublin Timber Company, Limited). 
4-30 p.m. 


—_ 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Nov. 29.—By Percy Matruews & MATTHEWS. 
Lewisham.—s5s8 to 63 (even), Courthill-rd., f. (in- 





CAIN MORO) si .50.-ss'ennn ce eens eesones 41,210 
15 to 21 5 joaah Albion-rd., u.t. a7 me 8 r. ae 
ee 


1,170 
Geen —31 and 32, ” John- St.y “ut. "34 ‘yrs., ey g r. 
Gillingham, Kent.—9s ‘and 96, Medway-rd., £, 

r. 182. 16s. 


Dhbs aeNeind co ase KeGRGN ee chee nese 15 
Caledonian-1d.—135, Copenhagen-st., u.t. 43 yrs., ' 
ger. 52 7“. bis hiblecm ng ee pet ei wipe ais bie'p a> <Slbia ioe 365 


yC.C.& T. Moore. 
Plaistow.—121 vs 127 (odd), Pelly-rd., u.t. 30 yrs., 





Architecture.” § p.m, 


MOREE.” Sicsltesiciste shales wks Com eaabiea seo ea es 275 

Leytonstone. —2 and 3, Booth’s “Cottages, with ” 
three workshops, u.t. 66 and 42 yrs., g.r. rod. 310 

Hackney.—38 and 39, Rutland-rd., u.t. 52 yrs., 

PE ky RMU a Ge osaleib Geib bs nibso.nldve wills 'a\ alate RES 645 
Upton-park.—27, Ashley-rd., f., e.r. 382. ........ 430 

By Nort, Cartw RIGHT & ETCHES. 
Edmonton. mt.) 5 and 71, Chaunsey-st.; 15 and 16, 

Hyde-ter. ; 6, 8, 10 to 14, 17, 21, 22, 28, 30, 

32 and 34! Mullfield- rd., u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 572. 2,150 
Pimlico.—29, Charlwood-st., u.t. 37 yrs., g.r. 122. 550 
ar a —30, Kensington-pl., u.t. 49 yrs., 

spe eaRAER LORS see ess eel. c cist asaien 60 
Ilford. Nan Dalkeith-rd., u.t. 993 yrs., g.r. . 
PY ee a eer eee 300 
By Pratt & MARSLAND. 
Penge.—112, 114, and 116, Woodbine-grove, u.t. 
ee ee An, Oe ok) A men 455 
By Ramsay, WalInwrIGHT, & Co. 
Wood Green.—13, Havergal-villas, u.t. 83 yrs., 
TA og ee a ee ee ee 475 
webinar, Middlesex.—Station- ‘pana Villa, 

u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 52. 55., muy hialwie ass Soc 325 

November 30.—By C. W bavens & Son. 

Hoxton.—3 and 5, Mintern-st. +, and 1 and 2, 

Rempstone Cottages, u.t. 35 yrs., g.r. 40/7... 350 
eae —29, Sussex-rd., u.t. 49} yrs., g.r. 61, 
Caledonian —gt, Frederick-st., u.t. so} yrs., = 

cabnah de Combebaneckhic ke swmaseciee ones 80 
Stoke " oieamme. —42 and 44, Harcombe-rd., . 
mt Cb ee» 9r tot, Ae eer ee 640 
ie BY, e ara 
olloway.—4 ressida-rd., u.t. &7 yrs., g.r. 62, 
By River & Sons. of ne ate 
Notting Hill.—213, Lancaster-rd., u.t. 63 yrs., 
@-T. 7h, Te ‘* Saabah chin bens e's we eden calsiass 325 
E. & S. Smiru. 
Sonat at _ ~ Park- rd., u.t. 493 yrs., g.r. 62, 
CiROk cadiiensear canna sn tebikanesenes ots I 
By WestmorE & Younc. - 
arg re ot os et eee 430 
24 —_ ra-rd., u.t. §5 » &-T. 72. 78., Tr. 354 20 

; By WinDRUM Pag ag : id " 

Bromley-by-Bow.—141 to 159 (odd), u.t. 593 yrs., 
PE EOE sai slsinhnanen wh hiee ad bbnGinslatome-be-niad% 1,070 
yg —42, Warburton- rd., u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 32. “a 
By G. B. Hititarp & Son (at Chelmsford): 
Roxwell, Essex.—A freehold house, with black- 

smith’s shop, forge, and cottage .-.........- 375 
Gallsywood, Essex.—Esgore’s and 2a. rr. 18 p., f. 475 
Blackmore, Essex.—Four freehold cottages .... +. 350 

December 1.—By Ferris & PuckRIDGE (at 

arlborough). 
Axford, Wilts.—Moore’s Farm, 60a.1r. 16p., f. 1,520 
December Brea Beprorp & Co. 
Marylebone.—24, Great Barlow-st., u.t. 214 yrs., 
Ei Seip Wie REE css sw Pas onda ndesess er . 34° 
By ALFRED "Ricuarps. 
Edmonton.—8 to ae Kingston-rd., u.t. 96 yrs, 
A SOEs san RGN 065A 655 hte plc #654 tats KA ae 480 
1 to 4, York-ter., ut. Sa Te a ee 480 
Buckhurst Hill.— Princes-rd., The F ox (late 
Howes premiaes); Fi... és cess ceeecase goo 





By BreapmorE & Wens. 


i 


Tooting.—50, 50A to 56 and 56a, F. 
ok en x eee ‘ bere. 
18, 18A, 20, and 20a, Peve spay 
bere Sa ots Pereceayed. a i jay 
13, 213A, 15, and 15A Khartoum-rd.. wt. 24) 
yrs., g.r.12Z)..... fee Ce a Mis " 
10, 11, ae 12, Victoria ‘Parade, {,r. 1102 a cate bag 
By Percivat. Hopson, """" he 
St. Pancras,--128, Drummond-st., f,, r. 422.3 also 
. on, reversion in 8 yrs........,, 
om ssex.—1 to 4, The Croft, u.t. 8 wre’ Wy 
g.r. 184, oa PF ypedey "és 4s bee 7 1 
1 to 5, Heathside, u.t. 98" on 
i By — ee ws, at re. 
olloway.—23, Penn-r illas, u. 
ae ~ FE oe re , Som gn 
» go, and g2, Kingsdownerd., u.t. 249 yrs. * 
g.r. 222, tan, r. 782 Sr ee fpatheing si: 

31, Brunswick-rd., u.t. 51 yrs., g.r. 7. oe * 
— Town. —184 and 188, eedington-rd., * 
36 yrs., g.r. 122, 128., r. 602,........ 

Peat 4.—By Heprer & Sons (at* ~Leeds) i 
Leeds.—169, Woodhouse-lane, area 189 yds., a 
December 5.—By Fietp & Sons. - 
Camberwell.—1o5a, Flaxman-rd., u.t. 64 yrs, 
Wels. Ghi,(ke JON ROS. ees eee cits rake , 
Southwark.—144, Tabard-st., f., r. 342. . eee 
By VINCENT S. Leicn. 3% 
Old beg ga and 91, Armagn-rd., u.t. 55 yrs., 
meee. me ios a Pa Meher eseage, 45 
OS 88s TAGS. «6 sccs 505556 noatis : . bet, 
ora by-Bow. —4A, 5 to eA Chadbourne St. 8 
774 yrs., g.r., &C., 40/. 1S. .....00.....,, ae 
viet pA -—47 to 53 (odd), PAR rd., u.t, a 
FE GTB Bite TGs deicveaiaicdavds dgesveacces 
By Norris, Son, & Haptey. on 
were on Denbigh-st., ‘ut. 37 yrs., ger. 82, 
Cucina. —33, Wilmington-sq., u.t. 15 yrs., ‘ 
Ce Ae 1 Ae As ere a Ce i x 
By Swan Woopcocx (at Stratford). : 
Stratford. —51 and 53, Martin-st., f............... ho 
Leytonstone.—2 to 12 feven), Melrose-rd., u.t. 764 
DES pO O7 be siecichine 500s, Une Oalcosss ts.2 Cee 139 


December 6. i FAREBROTHER, Ets, & Co, 
City of London.—Angel-court, f.g.r. 1252., rever- 
MOM AGGIES 65 aoa ab NOyaitue oie ede 1 
Balham. —Upper Tooting Park, fig.r.'s 472. sa 
reversion in 98 yrs. .. 


St. Leonards-on-Sea —1 and : 35 Pevensey-rd., ‘eo ig 
RGMGOU: 9 v0.6: 0104'8:6;0:50i05 hip Bb A.0G.3 sok esene 2,500 
By A. & A, Fiexp, 
mer ae —18, Quilter-st., u.t. 21} yrs., g.r. 
Bh. sieve 6 Rivbibictde ne nes UMRG TAGS Sats lee wee th 
Challe Farm. —100, Belmont-st., u.t. 65 yrs., g.r, 
Old Chacon —1, Maryon-grove, u.t. 25 yrs., g.r. " 
i eihistadis@-satainisgns sna 5 eMalee Raion secs 69 0a I 
Kentish Town.—73, Carlton-st., u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. ‘ 
Mec Sle canine tania wales Sine oks as bsnte zo 
— fea 8 Piggott-st., u.t. 164 yrs., g.r 
Slo GB eg Ke BMle ce cscececcccstcceccevesscecees I 
Neasden.—2, Thine villas, u.t. 73 yrs., g.r : 
MEN EOSs Socsebinacer esate hehe cheers <evteoee rr) 
Hackney.—76, Harrowgate-rd., u.t. 42 yrs., g.r. 
Big Ke OMe ao niece Oras Use sacideas.cceecineede 35 
By Lainc Waters, FurNivA.tt, & Co. 
Lee.—1o, Dorville-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 72., r- 372 yw 
By T. H. Muskerr & Co. 
Wood Green.—King’s-rd., eight plots of building 
HMIIs So: 0:5.05p.b0 Sires cine asic eBTNE RNlor sic ouenee rs 
6 to 10, Crescent-rd., f., e.r. t802........eceeees 1,90 
I, 2, 3, and 5, Alexandra- villas, f., f. 2302 2.0 2.140 
68 and 70, Acacia-rd., u.t. 66 rs., g.r. 82, 8s. . qn 
New Barnet.—3 and 4, Friern Park-villas, u.t. 87 
VTE MP iic isos osc unesGieeicses cen tas eeigey rf) 
By Newson, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. 
Blackfriars.—80 to 88 (even), 96 and 98, Broad- 
WEN, Go. onii's'vw t.xaeis canmop hoes eens hanes: os seen 10 
Holloway, not D+ armeaegsnes oy Ut. 574 IS, 
Fe 72. JSey To 450. we ceeeecerssecenerenceeees 45 
Highbury — —41, Leighd, u.t. 58% yrs., g.r. 10/., és 
TS SR are’ Tees eerie 
Peckham. —175 “and 775 * Peckham Park-rd., u.t. 
39 yrs., gf. 42. 168. gd., ro 362. .occcecccesece 48 
— —I2, ee St., U.t 47 yIs., gor. * 7 
POC ROE ee ROMER E EEE HEEE 3. 


yrs. 06 's%-6s-ob-odedeS FEE Sb Rede tbc ono yennen Ip 
Islington.—13 and 15, South-st., u.t. 26 yrs., g.t 
SOR | eer er eet 5 
94 and 96, Prebend-st. +y U.t. 26 0s +> Zor. 82. 85, s 
Cece eee eee ee esse ee se este eeveeeseerst b) 
—— —8, Compton- -rd., U.te “4 yrs., g.r. nil, “ 
Pw: we .—8, Offord-rd., u.t. 50 yrs., g.r- 62. 5 
a ‘own.—126, Al Ibert- St., U.t. 40 YTS., ZT . 
ey Ke SOL se cececerscaseecseccceesensesees j 
De Beauvoir Town.—136, meen, © u.t, 21 
weir Be. 32.,r. 482.. ‘ : # 
By SHEPHERD & CATTELL.. 
Cricklewood.—229, Fordwych-rd., u.t. 95 yrs i 
gr. “ TOSe, Te SObsccccsrcccscseccvccescccee 
y J. ANTHONY TRYTHALL. 
Norwood, =e Sunny Bank, u.t. 534 yrs., 8-t : 
AP, SER., CLF, AE cincse cess gece cecsicescceseen 4 
December 7.—By Baker & Sons. 
Harlesden.—4, Station-rd., u.t. 79 yrs.) g.1- 11h » 
CAGE i Veit Voienbad ods cccecoccscse cessenm § 
‘ie By Cane & Co. 
Dulwich.—231 and 239, Crystal Palace-rd., ust. 77 9 

YTS.) Qo. 12d, L2Sey To 7BL..... oe eeeeerceerer’® ip 

ace Southville, hare 
By HERRING, SON, & Daw. 
Balham. Peg) par on Telford House, u.t. 70 oo 
Fe TOdes Fe GOl cc ccccccccsscoesenseees® 
Brixton 5 8 and 79, Brixton-hill, u.t. 65 —_ ep ” tr. iy 
o4., Te 1602... 

° By aeons "Hotmes ‘& Co. ue 
Hampstead-road.—9, Seaton-st., 2 eee ’ 
rr: .—31, Girdleston-rd., u. t. 77 Yrs.) Be w 

4/. 175. each cab tecetoedegices toe beat 

Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.t- for fe 
ground-rent; Lg.r. for leasehold reat; for rest 

ag ape ground-rent ; g.r. for d-rent 5 0.00 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; . for | pa, ee 
estimated rental ; ut. unexpired term ; 


annum ; yrs. for 


Thue ; ter. for terrace ; cres. 


Se for sone; Fe fr wa 
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pRIceS CURRENT OF MATERIALS. PRICES CURRENT (Continued). PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
+.® Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the woop. Sars Per ton, in London. 
bd +s of materials, not necessarily the lowest. Buitpinc Woop.—YELLow. ‘ ia a Os Ge 
1nc—Sheet— 


“v and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 


should be remembered by those who make use of this 
jnformation. 

BRICKS, &c. 
4s. d. 

Hard +.» 116 © pert,ooo alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 

Grizzles ..2++++* 258 6 ” ” ” 

Facing Stocks.. 2 ° ° ” ” 9 

i seccecee 2 ° ” 03 ” 
=. ua £26 'S 2. at railway depédt. 
Red WireCuts .. 1 15 6 ” ” ” 

Fareham Red 3 11 6 » ” ” 
Best Red — 

Ruabon Facing. 5 5 O ” ”» ” 
Best Blue P. 

Staff + @ 2 @ ” ” 
Do,, Bullnose..-- 412 © »” » ” 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks .... 4 4 6 re aa ” 
Giazep BrIcxs. 

Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

Stretchers...... 13 © O 7 ”» 2” 
ag 200 ” ” ” 
ins, Bullnose, 

Quo RS coccce o.89s ” rr) ” 

Double Stretchers 19 0 9 > ” ” 

Double Headers.. 16 0 © ” ” ” 

One Side and two 

) eae 19 0 O re » 9 
Two Sides and one 

Pieces 2 OO ‘an se 99 
Splays,Chamfered, 

Squints........ 20 06 O a " 99 
Best Di Salt 
Glazed Stretchers 
and Headers.. 12 © O re a ‘< 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats.....- 1400 oa ‘9 ¥e 
Double Stretchers 15 0 O me - Ae 
Double Headers.. 14 0 © 2» 9 a 
One Side and two 

ON ah x coae © oO Po * py 
Two Sides and one 

Sadan es «.00 13 © oO +3 9 <n 
Splays,Chamfered, 

Squints ........ 14 0 © ae * pe 
Seconds ‘Quality 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed .... 2 © © a“ less than best. 


Thames and Pit Sand 
Best Portland Cement ..... 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime... 


Norg.—The cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks, 


Grey Stone Lime ........0 


” 


Red Mansfield ,, 
Hard York in blocks .. 


STONE. 
s. d. 
ane in blocks .... 2 © per ft. cube, deld. rly, depét 
aco 
Farleigh Down Bath. r a 
er — inblocks .... 1 64 ” ” 
Grinshill ,, 4... x 20 ” ” 
Brown Portlandin blocks 2 a3 39 
Darley Dale “a 2 ” 7] 
Red ill 2 
2 


” » 
” ” 


SLATES, 
in, in, &s.d. 
se 0 test hive Bangor. II § oper 1000 0f 1200 at ry. dep. 
” 
16% fue NGS 4, ro “a . - 


20X 10 best blue Portma- 
doc 


20X10 best Eureka un- ° : 
or green..... 11 26 ” ” 
> 9 6150 ” ” 
sg ermanent green 10 0 oO ” ry) 

” » 5126 » ” 


TILES. 


**"g. ds 
Best plain red roofing tile 
. gtiles.. 42 6 . depot 
ae tiles... v oa — 7 
Broseley tiles ........ 48 6 
Hip and valley tiles... . oi yg rn é 


Best Ruabon R 
brindled Dei or 


Do. 
a 


Valley tiles... -° °°" x 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 


o dg, D® (Peakes) . 50 


Vv tiles." Seeces - 


t i 12s. 6d. per yard, delivered, 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 32s. 6d. per ton at rly, dpt. 


210 P 
Hard York 6 m. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 


6in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 0 pe 99 

31n. sawn both sides 
slabs (random sizes) 

3 in. self-faced Ditto o ¢o$ 4, 09 


‘é as 80 
16% 8 best blue Ponnndse 6 ; ° ; Me 


wards) 57 


s. d. 
8 o per yard, delivered. 
6 9 ” ” 

38 o per ton ” 

24 6 ” ” 


9 te 
s. d. e 
28 per ft. super. 
at rly. depét. 


3 ” ” 


6 per 1,000 ” ” 


° 9 ” ” 
© per doz, ace * tan 
9 ” ” ” 
9 per 1,000 > ” 
T per doz, Lh) 3 
8 % ” > 





At per standard. 
4a & £2 ea 


Deals : best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. 


Oy tie. ome S08, seduce 1610 o 18 0 oO 

Bieale 5 Dest 5 Be 9. cecensccesec 1410 0 1510 0 
Battens ; best 2} in. by7 in. and 8 in. 

and 3in. by 7in. and 8in....... 1210 0 1310 0 

Battens : best 2} by6and 3 by6.. o10 o _ less than 

7in. and 8in. 

RNONNE S QUOI so ooos ckecccccce ce r o olessthan best 
MRUIOUD ¢ GEGINNIB Soo 6 ca cece cs ccce 


O10 O 55 99 9» 
ee At per load of so ft. 
Fir timber: Best middling Danzig 

or Memel (average specifica- 


WN otccridencdiacncse chases 410 0 5 0 °0 
PMO pdeacudhedsccauescns se 4.5.0. $3.0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10in.) .... 312 6 315 0 
SWOUMOMING. 6 debs cecterccess 215 0 300 

Pitch pine timber (35 ft. average)... 4 0 0 410 0 


Jorners’ Woop. 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 


Zin. by 12 in.....cecccceccecs 2710 © 2810 0 
MGM cde dnemadesasass 2400 25 00 
attens, 2in. and3in.by7in. 20 0 o 21 0 .o 

Second yellow deals,3in. by1rin. 2210 0 24 0 O 

Pe a 3in. by gin. 20 0 0 2t 0 oO 

Battens, ah in,and 3in.by7in. 1610 0 18 © o 

Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

ON PIO AL STALE 1610 o 18 0 oO 

Battens, 2$in. and 3in. by 7in. 13 10 0 1410 © 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 

WEE Ml vec slacnacecuccooes 25 0 0 2600 

BO. Si OPO Miscccstcccccse 82 OC 0 99.6.6 

PE ce covevacdeocus pateues 1610 0 1710 0 

Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 

WEliriacitectudvedasnaccces 1810 0 20 00 

De a eee 1700 3% 00 

PIMOMMIIN ic ukd dvedudeeesnsscuace 14 0 O© 1410 0 

Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

BS Mn accde daatencne aeciees 13 0 oc 1610 © 

Die 5 Wie WOE sec cccecccce 14 © © 1410 0 

PIN ae iciceCudedeencsccesces 1210 © 1310 0 

White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3in. by r1in.. 15 10 0 1610 0 
. ag 9» gm bygin. .. 14% 00 100 
MIE 5 58s cal Ce veinuudlda eine 1210 © 1310 0 
Second white deals3 in. by 11in. 14 0 © 15 0 O 
fei ad »o 3a. bygom 1300 4 0 (0 
7 err am 0 0 433 60° oO 
Pitch PROS GOR sce scceteewsses 100 1800 
Under 2 in. thick extra ......... 010 0 ¥ eke 
Yellow Pine— 
First, regular sizes ............ 30 0 © 33 0 O 
Broads (12 in. and up)........ 2 0 0 more, 
CREMMNEE ieee cee cecececuce 22 0 0 2% 00 
Seconds, regular sizes ........ 2410 0 2610 0 
Yellow Pine Oddments .......... 20 00 2200 
Kauri Pine— 

Planks, per ft. cube 0.060000 oe g6 o 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 

Laree, per ee CONG oo.cs cccncees © 26 02 8 

a ae iP enecueen dene o 24 o27 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube... 0 5 0 o 5 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 

MIE ce 50 ac once ccacsaccdecved oes orang 

§ in. do. do. cto! (Og : ° 

Dry Mahogany— 

Honduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup. 

CRW ai ceces cock navdodeed es © 09 oO on 

Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
SAE ccasce recede dveewiens cs o 2 6 -e-e%6 

Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 

DOU s cake cvadewatWdauvave 010 oo 
OMNI: 6c oteaadadedawae ee 100 2000 
American Whitewood Planks— 

POG Me COMO cc scccccdscdecceschs o 2 3 © 30 

JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
to Railway Vans, 
per ton. 
4 && Loe 
Rolled Seek eeerrreions 8 7 6 9 7 6 
Compound Girders __,, » . 10 5 O 1110 0 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
nary Sections ......ce0e sodevede zr 26 13 2 6 
Flitch Plates ..00 cccoce coccccccce IIo oOo «i150 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns ..... 815 0 1010 0 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
IRon.— £s.a £84 

Common BarSs......+.sescsecees 91§ © - + = 

Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality .........0+ . 20°9°C ~1010 © 

Staffordsbire ‘‘ Marked Bars” .. 12 0 © °c 2 - 

Mild Steel Bares. os 6s c's ccsceus «> 30°10 © 380 e 

Hoop Iron, basis price.......... 1010 0 If 0 Oo 

a ee ae 1610 © + e« « 

(* And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 


Sheet Iron, Black.— 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g. ........ Siece@: « wa 

” 99 tO 24 Qee-ceeeee 12 0 OC oe «4s 

” 99. 00 26.g.cccccese 3 10 -O se am 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 

nary quality.— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 

3 ft. t0 20 GZ... cccccccccccece 83. § 0 exes 

* »» 22g.and24g.° 14 5 © - = = 

) Zoweceeeceee 16 0 oO Aghia iat 


Sheet ‘fron, galva ,» flat, best 
quality.— 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g. .... 1710°O © «© e 


“a »» 22g.and24g. 18 o o wee 

* 99 PO Ge co ceccccce 19 19 oO e) Je, 7% 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets.— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft.to 8ft.20g. 1310 0 - + = 

y9 22g.and24g. 14 00. + = = 


” 
Cut nails, 3 in. to6in............ 11 10 0 
Under 3 in. usual trade extras,) 
Leap—Sheet, English, 3lbs.& up. 19 15 9 + = = 
Pipe in‘ colle ccchecesmsancseccs 90:5 .:0.) © © © 





Soil Pipe.. 5° § Gy iese 6 


eeesee Ce eesseeseees 


Vieille Montagne .......... ton 27 © 0 
Ns hidcudcecdsccdmsasiace S00 e Ss." 4 
CoprER— 





Strong Sheet.. & 2% 2°". . 
NS ce acece é 4-3 o #04 
Copper nai or 3 o~< 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet.....seesess 4 é ‘om ¢ 8 
RE te savecocaccas Pe PS Sed tec SO ass 
Tin—Englisb Ingots ....  ,, e+ e ‘Vs 
So_pER—Plumbers’” . ~.. ;, °° 74 eo: & @ 
Tinmen’s . acca seaes 55 © 0 Q 7 e+ 
Blow pipe ncocsaseesases 49 o or oes 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 OZ. BO scconevisss encore 24d. per ft. delivereck. 





”» fou: eecccccccsccsess 250, ” ” 
SEG CRE a vcxescccicccacces SE °° 
99 99 fourt eeeeee ee eceecece ee 3a. ” ” 
SE ORTHO Go cccidedecccecect ae » 
They) fourths Pe erecescsseescece ° »” ” 
SE OBFENIUS “Vecécccccocsecaccs- | ws > 
29°99 Socccccescccsccees 50. ” ” 
Fluted sheet, 15 02. ....ccsceeee ae ” 
” Ty BI pn cocccececces 420. eo rT} 
4 Hartley's Rolled Plate........ 3d. pe » 
' ” ” 19 woe ow 3900 ” 
” o a9 esas cea ° » ” 
OILS, &c. & s. a 
Raw Linseed OB 0 BO nm 20 o 21m 
* - »» in barrels .....=.. ee ° 30 
a. “ie ae dcccenetea ye ° 3.2 
Boiled ,, 99 IN PIPES... 2... e0neee ae °o 32 
” ” ” ——- meee mmonce ” e3.3 
. » indrums ...... ‘asa on 6.2.4 
Turpentine, in barrels nataudiiees bear 68 029 
» in drums........ neneeees ae o 21h 
Genuine Ground English White per ton 27 10 0 
Red Lead, ie detdneshaddedettuns eth 24 10 O- 
Best Linseed Oil Putty.. nee °o 9 G 
Stockholm Tar .......csscsaseeees. per barrel 1 10 O 
VARNISHES, &c. a se 
Se 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 016 © 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 1 0 © 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work 016 6 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work ....... - o10 6 
Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
COE n: vecccewens engebscuutéscateceeshecune « “62s 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ..... - 016 & 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... I 0 © 
Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.... 016 © 
Extra Pale Pa Piievecccatsedouteeecate oI12 & 
Best Japan. Goat SiO oc ccctscccsccccousesces . 010 © 
Best Black Japan ......seee eeneqecsectecees - 036 & 
Oak and Mah MGM scaceceéecenaces ivce SOS 
ee SS ee es axqudad . ere 
Berlin Black ..... Négecéuusdusccusenece semis Gay eS 
Knotting ..... déade eatadaude bevdve wissen “Clee 
Best French and Brush Polish ............ ees” B88 Oo 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. S. (Amounts should have been stated.) J.G. I 
(Too late: next week.) 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot unaertake to return vezected communi- 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOF 
DESIRED. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 

iven subject to the approval of the article, when written,. 
c the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. — 

All communications regarding lit and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other et business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 








TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot. 
publish tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of tenders accepted unless the amount of the tender. 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest tender is under 
100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ] 

* Denotes accepted. t* Denotes provisionally accepted. 

ANNAN (Dunmfries).—For the supply of road metal for- 
several parishes, for the District Committee, Mr. A, V.. 
Hart, surveyor, Marchbank, Dumfries :— 


sd 
Graham & Vivers .....-++ 1,400 cub. yds. at 4 10 
reer irr 200 “ $4 
T. Armstrong......ceseeeee 550 a 4 >. 
J. C. Bryson ....-...eecee *» geo pes 5 3 
ohn Davidson ......+++++- 450 By 4 10 
Jone Armstrong ......++-- goo Pe oe 
am ob. enaandedns 1,090 ja 4 3 
W. Grant. ...ccccee cocccece 830 Be y 
ag Edgar = me 99 3 6 
ERE JE «che gascsnadexcan as 500 na 4 6 





BRIGHTON.—For extending brick sewer, Lewes-road. 
Mr. F. J. C. May, C.E., Town-hall, Brighton :— 
Field & Co. ....++-- £1,183 | Burstow & Sons, 16, 
Cooke & Co....++++« 732 | Gloucester-place* .. £66: 


[See also next page. 
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COMPETITIONS, 


CONTRACTS, 


THE BUI 








LDER. 


(For some Contracts, dc., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 





[DEc. 15, 1900, 
——K—l——————lEO eee OOO 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
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| a 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. | Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by Tender to 
—————| 
*Sewer ...... eos Hendon U.D.C. nae Engineer, Public Offices, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W...........0... Dec. 17 
Six Houses, Bargoed Rhymney Brewery Company ...... T, Roderick, Architect, Aberdare passes mi do, 
Road Works, &c., Grange-road ....... euppaeve sevknigiconnaas King’sNorton(Birmingham)U.D.C.| Surveyor, 23, Valentine-road, King’s Heath .............. atiebscaaegivegess Dec. 18 
Kerbing, &c. ... em Bury (Lancs) Corporation ............ | A. W. Bradley, Civil Engineer, Bank-street, Bury  ....ccccccossesceeses do, 
Street Works, &c., Ralston-strect...........00 .| Paisley (N.B.) Commissioners ...... | Burgh Surveyor, Municipal Buildings ... ....... esebesiarivesesteave nisdute do, 
School, Mersey-street............ ate Kingston-upon-Hull School Board) Gelder & Kitchen, Architects, Lowgate, Hull =e do, 
Alterations to Schools, Laira Plymouth School Board ............... H. J. Snell, Architect, 11, The Crescent, Plymouth ........ccccccesoeees do, 
Additions to Office, Darwen Station Lancashire & Yorkshire Rly. Co...| R. C. Irwin, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester ........0.0.00++ suaetleve of He do, 
Sheds, é&c., Victoria Station, Manchester ............sse... do. do. do, 
Additions to the Academy, Elgin cieaabnaness Reid & Wittet, Architects, Elgin ....ccccccccseeeee Dec. 19 
Additions to Schools, Laurieston ... io Falkirk Parish School Board ..| A. & W. Black, Architects, Falkirk  ........-cc.ccscscssoesees deuntanadneseect do, 
ee er ee neeese ehierettevetting Taean i soapedt Benwell U.D.C. .......00+ .| W._P. Pattison, Surveyor, Atkinson-road, Benwell . do, 
Street Works, Mellor-road, &c. ...| Birkenhead Corporation.. ....| C. Brownridge, Civil Engineer, Town Hall .......... do, i 
Additions to Market Hall.... Colne (Lancs) Corporation............ T. H. Hartley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. do. . Pal 
Additions, &c., to 37, De Grey-street .. Kingston-on-Hull Co-op. Soc., Ld.| T. B. Thompson, Architect, 15, Parliament-street, Hu do. Mr. 
Six Villas, Huddersfield-road, Barnsley A Dt ors ae H. Crawshaw, Architect, 13, Regent-street, Barnsley... do, H 
Works, &c., at White Lion I acc +---| Beccles Feoffees .......0..000 sooseeseeee-| He W. Bellward, Hungate House, Beccles ............ do, 
Granite Kerb, &c., Garrett-street, Cawsand.......... «..| St. Germans R.D.C. ........ gaerseaaeeee F. W. Cleverton, 4, Buckland-terrace, Plymouth do, 
Additions to Schools, Saltaire-road ........c00sseeceeseeees Shipley School Board .........00+. ....| E. P. Peterson, Architect, 48, Sunbridge-road, Bradford ............ do, 
Bandstand Foundations, North-street.............c0ssessesee Leeds Corporation .........ssesse000 City Engineer, Municipal Offices, Leeds ...........ecseseeeee do. 
Paving, &c., Ormskirk-road seeees| Pemberton (Lancs) U.D.C..........06 P. Partington, Council Offices, Pemberton .........ssssccereessesssrees a do, 
*Offices at St. Pancras...... -| Midland Railway ..........c..ccccccssees See Advertisement. .....:...0cccccccecssccccccccccerccesscocsscccerssececeees dseseeecas|  OOs ae 
* airs at Christchurch Workhouse .............0+06 asbenee St. Saviour’s Guardians ............... G. D. Stevenson, Architect, 13, King-street, Cheapside ........... aa do, 
Making-up Rusthall High-street Tunbridge Wells Corporation ...... W. C. Cripps, Town Halll.............scccscessccssereseesseeseeeees ptanastextaccbies do, 
Street Works, Southcote-road West.......ccccsossererecssees Reading Town Council ............... J. Bowen, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall........... neseerersessens cacwesevere do, 
Two Houses, Piercy-lane, Bridlington...............00. +5), Sia eee ae J. Shepherdson, Architect, 15, Manor-street, Bridlington........ aeoul do, 
OWI, HO, oinsvinss -ospc0s soph esersconieshatsvesesecsteshapsnoeososte onesf MEMRIDT AED AS: ssodssscccoicendesdsaseteets T. S. McCallum, Civil Engineer, 52, Corporation-st., Manchester} Dec. 21 
Road Works, ENUIN “svocogssasecatscsosoubs pactusesesaseokoesens Soce] EROUT MEDD. -<c-nasekese- eons Siuteabundense J. Turner, Surveyor, Saffron-lane, Glen Parva, near Leicester......, Dec. 22 
Granite Road Metal ............s0cesseeeees bsvabecapeeensa sapaaee Witham (Essex) U.D.C. ................ W. B. Blood, District Council Offices, Witham ..........00008 sacecebets do. LEE! 
Additions to Dayle House, Llandilo............ eovesusbapaiins LE re D. Jenkius, Architect; Llandilo ...........000 saseee do. ] 
Road Works, Garfield and Bacton-roads.............00s0-+06| Felixstowe U.D.C. ......c00ssssoesesceeees G. 8. Horton, Surveyor, Town Hall...........cccccccsssccesccccessescscoesceess do, 
Three Houses, Huddersfield-road, Salterhebble, Yorks scaiacaeease Horsfall & Sons, Architects, Halifax ............cccccorersccrcsscescessscerees do, 
Police Station, Mortuary, &c sessessesseeees| NOttingham City Council ............| A. Brown, Civil Engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham. ................0.. do, 
| Drainage Works at Cemetery, Long Ditton .......... coves] Church wardens, ........ccccscsecece ey A. J. Henderson, Civil Engineer, Council Offices, Thames Ditton) Dec. 2 LEE] 
Schools, Battinson-road Halifax School Board ............se000. C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Lord-street-chambers, Halifax ............... do. 
Market House, &c. ...........+. 5 cena beihesh okkiasoadatene sseeseeeee| Lynton (Devon) U.D.C...............6..| W. H. Chowins, Surveyor, Town Hall, Lynton .......06.....+.000 laseeeed do. 
Tramcar Shed, Duckworth-lane, Manningham ....... «| Bradford Corporation ..............000 F. Stevens, Town Hall, Bradford ..........ccccccccccccsrcccescccccerooscosseece do, 
*Asphalting and Tarpaving ..........0.+0+ iieotoonean coosseseeees| HAMOntON U.D.C., ......s000eeeeecereeee | G. Eedes Eachus, Town Hall, Lower Edmonton............scscesssereeees do, 
Road Works, Queens-road and others Hertford Corporation ..........06 « s+ J. H. Jevons, Civil Engineer, Town Hall ..... ansusbecsasdesuowaavaesaeiceesa Deéc. 25 
*Esplanade and Sea Wall mae eoanivekaton | Ryde Corporation. ....... sccccccscsceses See Advertisement. ...........-ssscccccsccces coves + cccccsccccesces serceccesceesrses Dec. 28 
*Making-up Roads...... SOUUNGATE UDC, occcs0.ossaseressseneoes Surveyor, Council Offices, Palmer’s Green, N.............secceeesereees aves do. 
Police Station, &c., Falmouth ......... .ecccccecseseseeeseeeee| Standing Joint Committee............ O. Caldwell, Architect, Victoria-square, Penzance ..........se.seeeee Dec. 29 
School of Art, Manor Drive, Falmouth .......ccccsssssseors| aes eer W. Treweeke, Arwenack-street, Falmouth .......ccccccccseecesceseeeeeeees do. 
School, Little Moor-lane ..... " si seseeseee| Balby (Doncaster) School Board ...| F. W. Master, 11, Priory-place, Doncaster ...........ssssseresssseseseerees Dec. 31 
Footpaths, &c. ....... ps0] MOOTEIE UGTDO, cvecccssec-sescivescese J. Bond, Market-street, Kettering .............cscccsssseesesseeseesecceceeees do. 
*Sewerage Works, Cn saveenrsosiee eceesenrseeces engecesvsencscsesse Litherland U.D.C..............e00ee-| W. B. Garton, Surveyor, 25, Sefton-road, Litherland .............06 Jan, 2 
vo RRS RIE FE RE OGIORE TE DG vis csccssscosevsscaste ... | RB. L. Curtis & Son, 119, London-wall, E.C. ........c.cccccccscccccsssecerees Jan. 7 B 
RRR Tee sesonevesosscncoeses| LDALELONG F0.D.G,,.52.0ccccscsesssesseeee .. | See Advertisement............. skssunass dsvadsahedeseuseensneneavuanasessey eencccccecee Jan. 28 Con 
Additions to Three Tuns Inn, Ironbridge .............006+ Shrewsbury and Wem Brewery Co) Dalgleish & Lewis, Architects, 18, Talbot-chambers, Shrewsbury; No date Cc 
Alterations to Lord Nelson Inn, Merthyr ............. Ty: ce ee ee wosesee esa H. T. Thornley, Architect, 100, St. Mary-street, Cardiff............... do. Pai 
Retaining Wall, Radstock-road... Midsomer Norton (Somt.) U.D.C.| W. F. Bird, Surveyor, Council Offices........ bicaetaXsuantccessciedines “Tee do. 
Waterworks, Downderry ...... «| St. Germans (Cornwall) R.D.C......| F. W. Cleverton, 4, Buckland-terrace, Plymouth ........ saat Sascctsat do. 
Whinstone Road Metal ..........,.c:sssscsssssssssesssesssseeeee| Walker (Northumberland) U.D.C.| T. M. Sturgess, 5, St. Nicholas-buildings, Newcastle ........ esseuansss do. 
MED TUE, SIMIAN, ONMD ccrisispossnisqvorcovccssnccss| | =. caepsdsnntpas Beall Bros., Hough-lane Estate, Bramley..........sesssssesesseeeees giicives do, LEIC 
Auction Mart .............ss0--ssoessercscsssesessssrseesessessesees| StOCKtON-ON-Tees Corporation...... M. H. Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall ............4 sogsstacceser see do, school, 
School and House, Minworth .. Lea Marston (U.D.) School Board| F. Fowler, 185, Vauxhall-road, Birmingham do. Stephen 
Two Kilns, Rochford, Essex. Rennes G. Featherby, Gillingham, Kent i do. J.V 
Hotel, Castleford...... eee Messrs. John Smith, Ltd. ............ A. Hartley, Architect, Castleford .. peaces deaces do. 
——— = _ LET’ 
five lox 
District 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. uantit 
William 
William 
D. Met 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised, Salary Tete in LON 
ing, = 
*Clerk of Works Ryde Corporation BE AGA ACTOR < ccanimincecacnosenssccaseusoonsevasbasepesseacetenssonssbeovint Dec, % omy 
"Assistant .. TABS: Jecesbend Islington Corporation..........0......| 902. p= pcb cadeenes Dec. 26 Hawk 
Building Inspector .., Willesden District Council ...,,....| 1502. per annum Jan, 1 Spiers 
*Clerk of Works sossodsccode] * WV AREOR. BteDD.Oncsisoscnesoccsn vessssopasseees| Ota POL WOOKiccrsconscesscesiossen chase saasthossice No date 





























Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. —. 


Contracts, pp. iv. vi. viii. x. & xix, 


Public Appointments, pp. xvii. & xix. 
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BROMLEY (Kent).—For the execution of road works, 
®abbacombe and Lansdowne roads, for the Urban District 
Councit. Mr. S. Hawkings, surveyor :— 

: Babbacombe-road. 
‘Geo, Wilson ..... £1,125 | J. Mowlem & Co.,* 
Westminster 
7 Lansdowne-road. 
Geo, Wilson ...... £2,220 J. Mowlem & Co.,* 
Westminster...... £2,036 


41,026 





CANTERBURY.—For drainage works, new sanita 


fittings, &c., at the County Police Station. Mr. F. 
Ruck, County Surveyor, Maidstone :— 
SON ee 4550 0 o| Bateman ...... 4398 0 Oo 
C. Mum ...... 522 0 of W.Cozzens .... 377 0 © 
OR 413 5 of Ottewill& Son.. 370 0 0 
Goodwin & H. J. Smith, 

Jeffrey ...... 398 7 4 Maidstone* .. 369 18, o 








CHELTENHAM.—For the erection of a building at 
tthe destructor works, Arle-road, for the Corporation. 


Mr. Joseph Hall, A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough § 
saeeel Offices, Cheltenham. Quantities by Mee T 
vern :-— 
‘Smith & Co. .... £1,040 4] A.C.&'S. Billings £76 
Priest & Son, Ltd ys . | Collins & Godirey, gaa 
nm. Ki eee'e 
Bowers & Co... .. vine 4 SB ey pol: 





















CROYDON.—For the erection of a pumping-station at} GATESHEAD.—For paving, &c., Back Albert-drive 
Waddon Fields, Beddington, for the Corporation of | and other streets, for the Corporation. Mr. J. Bower, 
porte. Quantities bay a C.E., Town Hall, Gateshead. Guantities by Engineer ‘- 

oster Bros......0<< tewart Rm neihn 8 

bop 1 om <4 Sus Back Hedley-street South. 

DARLASTON.—For widening, &c., the county bridge VOung... 000 cecccccccacseccccccesoes £578 § 0 
at James Bridge, for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. Bn ign a OA PE Ae 496 17 9 
Cash Joynson, Surveyor, Public Offices, Darlaston :— Ps NEBRIRW, oi5.0s0i0.9 cc00 swecwisltc ogee 496 17 6 
i E.-Carden ......00- g10 | W. T. Lees, Darlaston* £490 J. Robson, Newcastle*............«. 495 15 6 

ammond Bros....... 505 Back Albert-drive. 

DOVERCOURT.—For the erection of a villa, Marine YOung 2.2... .eseceessecceccs 2 
Parade, for Mr. H. Gurney. Mr. J. W. Start, surveyor, J. Robson, Newcastle*........ 6 
gp see L FW ick cemcctsiensitiedssesues 

- Linzell....£1,880 o o] Newton ......£1,66 
F. Dupont .... 1,769 o o| E. West...... — > ; Bach Stvect East of Basibonrne-aoenes. 
Smith & Beau- - Saunders, OMDE co.cc ncebeusnckiecanweabonwes 41,009 3 9 

ae 1,691 10 0 Dovercourt t 1,590 8 o x Wardlaw wid ogo ahis Spice eas eee 818 12 6 

i GHIMAUE) 5 dsb cis seeewseeseee-7 2ONy aim 

DURHAM.—For erecting a church, Durham :— J. Robson, Newcastle* ...........- 759 13 ° 

F. Smith & Co., Stratford, E.* ............ 4293 Adthusen-tervace. 
. a SW AMUIAW Ss. c5 cc te slceees 659 210 

FRIMLEY.—For making up carriageway, &c., King’s J. Wardlaw .....+ +0000. & 2 
Ride, Camberley, for the ‘Ertan Dierict Conncll. Mr.|-  VornBsrsuocesecssereeoees: prin 
W.& wd r” uncl Say beer, J. Robson, Newcastle*.......0-.00++ 504 4 6 

Coker ......442010 o| Newtown, Sohn-street. 
ae _ er 365 0 o Parkstone* .. £282 o 8 . Wardlaw ..... -- £723 2 6 

os. Turner .. 349 15 0©| Free Bros. (kerb- EP oaicters 644 2 3 
Craig & Son .. 344 0 0| ingonly) .... 7810 0 W. Cumming ...::.........- 616 7 ° 

{Surveyor’s estimate, £325. ] J. Robson, Newcastle*........ sccdae $0Q, 20m 








—— 
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ee 


DEC. 15, 1900.] 





DEVIZES.—For erecting thirty-seven workmen’s dwellings, Devizes. Mr. W. H. Read, architect :— 


THE BUILDER. 



























. Extra for | Extra for | Less for 

a aad eae nt Bo) Houses. | Houses. | ,.bay | bedroom | wire fence 

windows. | extension. | division. 

Pe a: eRe] £° sd. yar 9. d. ££ ack TL 6. & 
Bite bok _ _ | 277 0 0 12 0 0 26 0 oO — 

fee .- | 326 0 0} 340 0 O| 26210 0| 270 0 o 8 oo 1r 0 o | No diff. 
ae 325 7 0| 330 0 9| 25918 o; 27215 0] Ir 9 O gir 6 — 
a reer 275 0 O| 270 0 O} 233 0 9} 245 © 0} 10 0 oO I2 10 0 = 
Boh toe 23519 0| 23519 O| 217 rt 8| 22715 o|] Ir 0 O 14 0 0 _ 

oo hover Swindon*} 233 15 0] 23315 0| 19815 0| 20315 0 710 0 I2 10 0 Im5 0 
Spa man Bros. , +--+" 235 Cc O| 230 0 O| 197 0 0} 203 0 oO 410 0 900 Ioo0o 
pe Colborne Be? ons 263 19 8| 287 8 o| 19618 0} 206 8 o 790 617 6 217 0 
Bail & Rogers .--+++++++ 22210 o| 22210 6 | 195 10 0 | 202 10 0| 15 10 0 30 0 0 200 


























W (Middlesex).—For the construction of roads, 
Se canks, manholes, gullies, &c., on the 
Nvehwick Park Estate. Mr. R. T. Wreathall, F.S.I., 
urveyor, 5, ot- Martin’s-place, Rg. mows W.C.:— 
k Wanpe & Co. .. £3,267 | E. W. Hollingsworth £2,650 
INeave & Son 3,244 | Clift Ford 
Dunmore seseeevess 39219 Saunders & Son* 








2,542 
2,480 





TINGS.—For the construction of underground 
Bo Harold-place, for the Corporation. Mr. P. 
Palmer, C.E., Town Hall, Hastings :— 
Mr. Horace Ditch, 2, Holloway-villas, 
Hastings .osseesesecceceecceececeeese 








43,260 





<EIGHLEY.—For the erection of eighteen houses 

Reisen Mr. J. Haggas, architect, North-street, 
Keighley :— : 

ao and Joinery.—H. V.Robinson, 
Keighley* . 

Slating.—Wm. Thornton, Bingley & 











PTeTECOCEEe eee Teer eee 


1£2,925 


Segsicesccnscewes 4 Ga bie ; 


Key* . 
Plumbing. — Midgle 
Keighley* .....+-+00 





LEEDS.—For excavators’ work in the erection of new 
stores, Hawthorn-road, Chapel Allerton, for the Leeds In- 
dustrial Co-operative Society, Limited :— | 

Forth, Chapel Allerton, 2s. per cubic yard. 





LEEDS.—For the extension of the electric lighting 
works, Whitehall-road, for the Corporation. essrs, 
Milnes & France, architects, 99, Swan Arcade, Brad- 
ford :— 

Masonry and Bricklaying.—Paul 


Ee ene 442,977 17 
Joinery.—Moulson & Son, Bradford* 4,000 o 
Lronwork.—Pheenix Foundry Com- 

PR EIEDE cveciacudcneeneces eee 297,975 © 
Slating.—Atkinson & Son, Leeds* .. 330 0 
Plumbing, &c.—Geo. Thompson, 

MME aeevecentcaneneeceg@os colus 39359 0 
Plastering.—Cordingley & Sons, 

Dincic 0s<'¢ se cevbencawnae 527. 0 
Concreting—A. & S. Wheater, 

INE cei. 5S 5's oa haincenucaee 39296 oO 

Painting.—J. W. Walton, Bradford* 478 16 


472,943 13 
LEIGH (Lancs).—For additions to library and technical 
school, Railway-road. Messrs. Banks, Fairclough, & 
Stephen, architects, Church-street, Leigh :— 
J. W. Cowburn, Leigh, Lancashiret 43367 
LETTERKENNY (Co. Donegal),—For the erection of 
ive lodging-houses, Ramelton - road, for the Urban 


District Council. Mr. M. O’Callaghan, Town Surveyor. 
luantities by surveyor. 


William Wilson £888 16 6] Robert Kennedy, 


illiam Platt.. 869 15 of Letterk ~ 8 6 
D. McCaffrey... a ° ° cia 7 























_ LONDON.—For the erection of temporary iron build- 
ing, for the Willesden Board of Guésdiane nid 



























Wrinch & Sons £1,250 0 o| G. Ginger...... 4712 15 0 
eay, Ltd. .. 930 © o| Lightfoot & Ire- 
Hawkins & Co, 895 0 o MO feo ddoks 705. 7 3 
— & Co. 89 0 o Cowley & Drake 700 0 o 
Emphreys, Smith & Co., 

* Weces 798 0 o| Stratford, E.* 685 0 o 
_ ews & Priest & Son .. 575 0 0 
i peas 781 15 6| W. Pearce .... 670 0 0 
“er : Co. 745 0 of W. Cooper .... 647 0 0 
padey&Sons 730 0 of Smith& Co. .. 568 0 0 
i! & Smith 725 10 © 








LONDON.—For the erection of boa 

. N. i rd-room and offices 
SagTow-road, for the Paddington Guardians. Mr. F, J. 
Rw Quanta! Matemeat ansions, Victoria-street, 
Foster om supplied :— 






+++eeeh24,492 | A, Bush ........ w+ $20,451 

+ seeeee 23,416 | B. E, Nightingale.. 20,383 

BP wtesceng 1,900] G. Neal .......... 20,369 

+» 21,875 | F. J. Chinchen ..... 20,247 

Pec ee 21,286 | W. Wallis cceceece 19,997 

Bottrill & Sons .... 19,745 

sees 21,100 - re BOiss.ce 19,480 

Nhe Coe «200s 20,990 | Smit O. seve os /19532I 
Johnson & Co," °°"" 5 960 | F. G. Minter ...... ie 












Li P aa ‘ 
Mie wg — the erection of disinfecting chamber at 


: t. J. M. Knight, archit B ‘ 
str ght, architect, 35, Bancroft 
Gibb Feng End-road, E. Quantities by the archi 





itect :— 











V. Or ++000+.41,399 | Wood & sees oe ee HI,0 
ine peesenes 1,165 | Foster at 
*teeeeese 2,097 | Harris & Wardrop.. 1,031 








MERTHYR TYDFIL.—For erection of large infants 


ool, reg Tydfil, Glamorganshire, for Merthyr 
0 card. Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, architect, 

1. Will; ‘antities by architect :— 

VB + sho °o o|S. Hawkins .. £5,607 5 o 

. Jones * 3937 5 1] J. Lloyd 59430 0 O 


MS UG 5 | ee ee 


























MERTHYR TYDFIL.—For the erection of a large 
school, Brecon-road, for the School Board. Mr. J. 
Llewellin Smith, architect, Aberdare. Quantities by the 
architect :— 

A. J. Howell £4,670 0 o| David Davies, 
Lloyd & Tape 4,529 11 0} Cardiff* ....£4,425 0 0 
W. E. Willis... 4,467 8 11 


MORLEY.—For additions to Park Field Mills, for 
Messrs. J. Brumfitt & Son. Messrs. T. A. Buttery & S. 
B. Birds, architects, Queen-street, Morley :— 

; Masonry.—W. & H. Sykes, Westfield- 





WOOER, « ceccccuscguineaeenadeedsato us 309 17 0 
Joinery.—Neriah Holroyd, Fountain- 

SERERS ok ocr see Gewsvieasenecsececes 84 10 0 
Plumbing.—M. A. Naylor, Commer- 

Dh aes Pe PECL MTT E CECT Pre 40 00 
Slating.—J. May, Peel-street........ 27 17 I 





OTLEY (Yorks).—For the construction of Approach- 


road, Hunger Hill, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
John Waugh, C.E., Sunbridge-chambers, Bradford. 
Quantities by the engineer :— 

Watmough & Preston£1,682 | Morley & Sons .... £1,257 
Eastwood & Co..... 1,600} David Wood........ 1,076 
Egan & Sons ...... 1,517 | Walter Barrand .... 1,039 
Walter Binns ...... 1,516 | A. Dickinson, Jack- 

Wm. Brigg ........ 1,476 lane, Holbeck* .. 994 
Hy.. Wilson ..:.+< 1,310 








PETERBOCROUGH.—For erecting an iron chapel at 
Peterborough :— 
F. Smith & Co., Stratford, E.* 


ROMFORD (ssex).—For new infants’ schools at the 
Albert-road schools, for the Romford School Board. Mr. 


ee eeeeeeeses 





James Kennedy, architect, 25, Bedford-row, W.C. : 


GiDD & CO. oid vcice se 45,828 | J. S. Kimberley .... £5,139 
BF. Wilmott ....-.,.<« 5,799 | A. W. Robins ...... 5,100 
Foster Bros.......:. 5,666 | Hammond & Son .. 4,997 
pC eS Se S396 | Pp MORVOEO 2... Jccce 4,850 
1 Ae eee 5,302 | Bell & Son.......... 4,815 
Martin, Wells, & Co. 5,358| T. Bruty .......... 4553 
Thomas & Edge .... 5,297 | Coulson & Lofts .... 4,200 
S. Parmenter ...... 5,289 





ROTHERHAM.—For supplying and laying cast-iron 
pipes, Woodhouse Mill, for the Rural District Council, 
Mr. Bernard Godfrey, engineer, 298, High-street, Rother- 


ham :— 
Sheepbridge Iron and Coal Co, 
near Chesterfield 6 7 6 per ton. 
J. Lister, Aston, near Sheffield, o 7 6 per length. 


SHOREHAM (Sussex).—For supply and delivery to 
Shoreham, Sussex, either to the L.B.S.C.R. Station or to 
the Free Wharf, Shoreham Harbour, of about 4,000 ft. run of 
g by 5 flat granite kerbing, to be dressed on top face and 
edges end jointed, and back edge pitched off to g in., for 
Mr, E. R. Harmsworth, Shoreham :— 





s. d. 
Freeman, Ltd. Brighton*...... rt 2% per ft. run. 
Kaltenach & Schmitz, London 1x 8 ‘ 
Griffiths & Co., Ltd., London: 5 <a 
A. & F. Manuelle, London .. 1 64 * 
Blichfeldt & Co., London .... 1 5 # 
L. Sommerfeld, London ...... r 6 - 
J. H. Dickson, Dunsford, near 

Pe ey ee ae ee ae os 
Van Praagh,& Co.,Ltd.,London 1 44 vA 
Goodchild & Co., London .. 1 “4 oe 
H. L. Cooper, London........ #3 ek 
Sandell Bros., Southampton .. r 24 a4 
Brunton & Son, Hull ...... I ‘a 





SOUTHAMPTON. — For new fireproof floor for 
methylating and naphtha rooms at Zion Hall Store, 
Southampton, for Messrs. Randall & Son, wholesale 
chemists. Messrs. Lemon & Blizard, architects :— 





Golding & Ansell ....£660 | Stevens & Co. ........ 4585 
Jenkins & Sons ...... 646| F. Walter, Parsonage- 
Bis CBW . onde ckice 602 road Building Works, 

| Southampton*...... 580 





SURBITON.—For St. Matthew’s Church Schools, 








Surbiton. Mr. A. Mason, architect, 82, Victoria-road, 

Surbiton :— 

Weed acsnusdasuasas 42,696 | Wheatley & Sons .. £2,240 
. W. Brooking .... 2,687| Lane & Sons ...... 2,217 
irk & Kirk ...... 2,520] Gaze & Sons, Kings- 

F. Hawkey .:.....- SAGE COD cccesene ee 2,169 

F. & H. F. Higgs.. 2,250 
TWICKENHAM.—For rebuilding the Red Lion 
ublic-house, Twickenham. essrs. Foulsham & 

Herbert Riches, architects, 3, Crooked-lane, King 


William-street, E.C., and Bromley-by-Bow, E, Quantities 
supplied :— 


Dorey & Co. ...... 44,687 | Sheffield Bros....... 445451 
Ns OED ae cagccnea 4,640 | Courtney & Fairbairn* 4,297 
Adamson & Sons.... 4,515 | W. H. Pearce ...... 45220 
Se GEE: sectccaews 4500 





WATFORD.—For the erection of technical school, 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 
AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following list of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board’s Architect :— 
The interiors of the following schools will be cleanea 
between December 15, 1900, and January 5, 1901 :— 
AMBERLEY-ROAD :— 
































G. H. Sealy ...... £272 18 | W. Chappell ...... 4180 0 
T. Cruwys ...cccce 245 o| Bristow & Eatwell 179 © 
R. S. Buckeridge.. 195 o| F.Chidley ........ 156 0 
S. Polden ........ 191 o| F. T. Chinchen* .. 148 10 
CHISENHALE-ROAD :— 
Chessum & Sons £271 9 3 gs 10 0 
Barrett & Power 187 0° oj G. Barker...... 156 0 Oo 
Silkk & Son .... 170 0 o| S.H.Corfield* x50 a © 
COLUMBIA-ROAD :— 
Elkington & Sons£290 10 0 | Stevens Bros. ..£230 0 © 
Silk & Son...... 254 0 o|G. Barker .... 229 10 © 
J. Haydon .... 230 2 6|S.H.Corfield* 218 © © 
FLEET-ROAD :— 
R. S. Buckeridge.. £350 0o| Hodgson& Co. .. £229 12 
Bristow & Eatwell 34: 5| Marchant & Hirst 214 o 
W. Chappell ..... « 300 o| T, Cruwys* ...... 210 0 
F. T. Chinchen.... 239 0 
GIFFORD-STREET :— 
T. L. Green.......00. 5314 | Stevens Bros. ........4336 
Ge TWOG: «5.<cnales sees 382 | Williams & Son*...... 329 
GILLESPIE-ROAD :— 
McCormick & Sons £347. o| G. Kirby.......... 4210 0 
Johnson & Co. .... 275 ©o| Stevens Bros.* .... 188 o 
Grover & Son .... 246 0] C.& W. Hunnings 168 12 
Barrett & Power .. 216 0 
GRAYSTOKE-PLACE :— 
Johnson & Co....... 489 o| W. Hornett* ...... 475 10 
B. E. Nightingale... 85 o/| Barrett & Power.... 75 0 
HAGGERSTON ROAD :— 
J. Grover & Son ......£251 | W. Martin........... 17 
We FRORMCEE  ad06 cocecs 234 | Snewin Bros. & Co. .. 216 
G. Barker*® .......... 230] W. Silke & Son ....<cas 806 
HANBURY-STREET (B and G) :— 
Gibb & Co. ...... 4199 0|S.H.Corfield ....£172 10 
Heard & Co. .... 184 o]| J. T. Robey ...... 159 10 
a eee ‘172 101 J. Kybett® ........ 106 § 








* LEWISHAM BRIDGE” :— 




















Lathey Bros. ........ £274 | C. G. Jones* ........ £199 
Hayter & Son........ 250|G. Kemp ....cosece 1239 
ie NE a ccnnkonae 230 

LYNDHURST-GROVE :— 
H. & G. Mallett ...... 4399 | Garrett & Sons ...... 254 
Wie Wes GGMeccecdaane 285 | Maxwell Bros., Ltd... 208 
Baylis & Francis.....- 279 | Rice & Son" ....... = 203 

MAGDALEN-STREET :— 
My ROGUE os ccccasaecs 475 | Johnson & Co.* cece. £45 
H. J. Williams...... . 70 

MORELAND-STREET :— 
ahs bes GUOGD sc cccctdve 475 | Marchant & Hirst .. £219 
Ke CHUWYS 3 <ccccccecs 232 | E.. Tele 5 ccacedes 107 
W. Hornett .......... 222 

NEW-ROAD :— 
Lathey Bros....... £266 o| Holloway Bros. 4208 o 
H. & G. Mallett .. 255 o| Rice&Son ...... 187 0o 
E. B. Tucker...... 212 17| Johnson&Co., Ltd. 171 o 
E. Flood........+2 2120 o| Garrett & Son*.... 163 0 








ORANGE-STREET :— 








G. Brittain........ 247. o | Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 4186 18 
Lathey Bros....... 219 o| E. Triggs*........ 175 0 
Johnson & Co..... 205 © 

PLUMSTEAD-ROAD :— 
Lathey Bros.... £265 o o| W. Jolly ...... 4222 15 0 
Black &Son.... 250 0 o| Bulled& Co.*.. 16317 6 
E. Proctor .... 228 0 o 








POWIS-STREET :— 
Ww. 4170 7 


6| E. Proctor* ....f100 0 0 
H. Groves...... 110 9 Oj} 




































Queen’s-road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. H 
Syme, architect, 4, High-street, Watford :— 

Banyatd....<...00.. 7,998 | Tonge .2......s.000- 47,500 
Reed & Saw ‘cn «ih Waterman........... 7,494 
GUA DEUS. ca cccccs WEL BYU soca datewdwe ne 7,250 
Brightman.......... 7,668 | Eames........ éeemee 7,193 
DSGERe 056s. ccsnce 7,600 | Wiggs, Watford* .. 6,923 


PRINCETON-STREET :— 
T. Ly Geet és cite cece 2ot | W. Hornett .........- £182 
T. CouwyS. 2... cccece 208 | Somerford & Son* .... 135 
Marchant & Hirst .... 198 

RANDALL-PLACE. — Cleaning interior of old por. 
tion and painting interior of new portion :— 
W. T. Howie...... 4388 o| E. Proctor ........ £215 0 
C.G. Jones ...... 273 0| H. Groves® ...... 179 17 
Hayter & Son .... 238 0 

RUTLAND-STREET :— 
S. H. Corfield .... 4251 15 | G. Barker «..4.... £225::0 
Gibb & Co........ 247 o| J. F. Holliday .... 203 0 
Heard & Co....... 242 0o| J. T. Robey* .... 182 0 
J. Kybett ... 236 o 

SAFFRON-HILL :— ‘ 
F. Ree GEER co sc<e £287 o| Marchant & Hirst..£119 0 
W. Hornett ...... 126 10| W. Chappell* .... 99 10 

ST. JOHN’S-LANE :— 
G. Barker. ....:..00.- £148 | M. Pearson ....- 130 
G. Kiedy ....ccccccece 147 | Stevens Bros. ........ 124 
Johnson & Co........ 142 | Marchant & Hirst*® .. 119 

SAYER-STREET :— : 
W. V. Goad ...... 4309 0] E. Triggs ........ 4183 0 
Wile SOME cdccceee 231 o| Stewart & Co.*.... 174 10 
H. J. Williams.... 211 0 
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TH jockon ee — ets L 

ackson .... 4342 ©] J. Kybett ........ 4241 0 

7 W. Derby .... 320 0 } Haydon ........ 230 10 

D. Gibb & Co. .... 287 0 olliday*.... 220 0 
H. Corfield ..... 278 0 








SOUTH weppgatets * “ROAD :— 





H. & G. Mallett...... 47| Holliday & Green- 

E. B. Tucker eee ae WEE: sovseteb an cces eae 

A es 192 | Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 178 

Holloway Bros . 181 | Garrett & Son........ 167 

Rice & Son*...... eoloe SEF 

STATION-ROAD :— 

McCormick & Sons ..£333 | Stevens Bros.* ....£238 o 
. Cruwys 274 | C.& W. Hunnings. 189 19 

G. MEY, cspsaseseess 274 








SUMMERFORD-STREET :— 























> Willmott ...... 4342 |G. Barker ...... ~-42 
S. H. Corfield ....000 339 | Barrett & Power* . «+s 7 
SURREY-SQUARE :— 
H, J. Williams ...... 357 | E. Triggs .....0-+..06 4284 
B. E. Nightingale.... 335 a & Green- 
Garrett i Re 334 WEEE  e.Gsbewaness 270 
Se (ae 326 
- en all —. 
ightingale a E. Triggs* .......... 4130 
Sebasen Co. ps0 ccesee | J. F. Holliday ...... oo 
- ag hse are i 
aylis rancis...... £187 | J. & C. Bowyer...... 
Builed & Co. ........ 168 hie & Son ~ See a4 
C. G. Jones...... 360 [:G, Kisinp™. 2. ccccccce 98 
TOWNSEND-STREET :— 
na: & Co. ....4315 o| H. J. lo ge +2 +2230 10 
V. V. Goad ...... 299 0 Holliday & Green- 
Hos REMREB bec isce 292 0 os gullet aera ees 224 0 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE (permanent school) :— 
?— = CO.cccsee 4435 0 J Hay 4° —, Re. + £355 18 
Te ee 3 
G. Wales ........ 386 16 are Se re 
—. — 
olliday W. Banks °.... £156 6 
Greenwood .. £175 0 o| H. Groves .... na = ° 
E. Proctor .... 175 0 o| G. Kemp* oo 305 © 0 
Baylis & Francis a °° 








if Sica (Old School) :— 








RS pMMODL 05 6scese 4285 o| Bristow & Eatwell 
G. H. “Sealy seooee 218 10] W. R.& A. Hide... ame 7 
Ww. yg een . 148 of] W. Brown*........ 116 10 
F, T. Chinchen.. 146 10 
WEBB-STREET :— 
eo 3 oS 4298 | Holliday & Greenwood £233 
Trig a cacceubhapase 245 ea GON... OEE 
Rice & Son ........0- 241 | H. J. Williams*...... 198 
ane ama ROAD :— 
ee Sarr G. Wales . 66 
ag tate ON seneanee 209 a Bros. . cae bee eid 
Os c0wevensew 1 farchant ae 
Ses UY shanisseccene a mrchant & Hics ad 











0.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSOOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, pepsspane and TIMBER MERCHANT, 
Kos. 7 10, 11, 12, 1 

18 9.1 ® aba 14, a, 15, 16 a 11, BACK 1 HILL, 

ROAD B.C. 


tHE LARGEST me... ALL KINDS OF W 
DRY, 1 AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE = 


THICKNESS, 
Telephone, No. 274 Holborn. Tele, Address: SNEWIN SR . 








THE BUILDER. 


WESTBOURNE-ROAD :— 











(Dec. 15, 1900, 


WOLVESLEY SIRERT fo 








G. Barker...... £226 o o| Stevens Bros. .. £188 o of] Unsigned - £259 of C. Ki 

G.iKisby ...0:. 205 o o|/ C. & W. Hun- G. Barker ........ 250 0 i eek 

ae & nings* ...... 158 3 6] Collis Willmott... er 15 tevens Bros,* 
Hirst . 195 © O 





WILMOT-STREET :— 





A. erby 357 0 o] Unsigned...... £307 0 0 
G. Barker...... 350 © o| Stevens Bros. .. 204 0 O 
GC. BeBe css é 340 o o| Barrett & Power* 282 0 o 
J. Haydon .... 32010 0 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 

CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCILS, 

PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES BY TENDER, 
LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, &c. &c. 


Bix lines, or UNdEr.......ccccccccccccvcccccccesers 6s. Od. 
Each additional line.........ccscccsccesrecceccees 1s, Od. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, ol epee 
TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


Six lines (about fifty words) or under .........+++ as 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words).........+++ Os 6d. 


Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for front page, and 
other special positions, on application to the Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only). 


FOUR lines (about thirty words) or under ........ 2s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words)..........+.+ 0s. 6d. 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all sums should be remitted 
by “Postal Orders, payable to "DOUGLAS FOURDRIN IER, and 
addressed to the Publisher of ‘‘ Taz BuitpEr,” Catherine- street, W. Cc. 

Advertisements for the current week’s issue are received up to 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but “Classification” is im- 

ssible in the case of any which may reach the Office after HALF- 
PA AST ONK pm. on that day. Those intended for the Outside 
Wrapper should be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 








ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS _ or 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 
TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





The Publisher pears be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends batatd of the latter CoPis ONLY should be sent. 


PERSONS Aaootiien in “The Builder” may have Replies addressed 
to the O»ce, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. free of charge. 
Letters will be forwarded if adiressed envelopes are sent, together 
with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. Unused stamps are 
returned to advertisers the week after publication. 








AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES, { ,, 





NINEPENCE EACH. 
Post (carefully packed) 1s. 


W. H. Lascelles & Go., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 






















































































TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, ~ 
og DERIUULREE rate era 


nited 
ft 
Gn ema enna 
FouRDRINtER) TER) should be addressed 2a publishe. 
LDER,” Catherine-street, W.C. fT 
“SUBSCRIBERS | in LONDON and the = 
e Publishing URES 


prepayit Office, 198. per annus 
receiving “The Builder," by Prise, = {3 tambon can 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Iii Ltd, 


FOR ALL oun ade KIND 
FLUATE, — TONE, = 
or Hardening, Waterproo 
and Preserving Building Mateus 

















Ls, 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
Coomera a See SC Mal 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under- -Ham, 
Somerset. 
* London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte,—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, y, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest Paerers 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floon, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 





SPRAGUE & CO., Lid, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially fu 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C, 





QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHD 


accurately and with ogee. Leite ae 
BS STREET, 
METCHIM & SON {orci GORGE ST. WESTMINSTER 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,” 
For 1901, price 6d. post 7d. In leather i/- Post l/l 








PILKINGTON&O 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 36 
Telephone No., 2751 Avenue 





Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloneeau Asphall 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAYDO. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE: 














Store Yards. 
DISS STREET, 
MENOTTI STREET, | 
DERBYSHIRE STREET, }‘BETHNAL GREEN. 
CHESHIRE. STREET, 
HACUE STREET, 


Wharf. 
PARNELL WHARF, OLD FORD. 


Head Offices: 


SPECIAL LINE. 


Bone Dry 
CUBA in LOGS, 
COUNTERTOPS, 
BOARDS, 
PLANKS, and 
LOGS. 





BONE DRY PLANKS and BOARDS 


IN ALL KINDS OF HARDWOODS. 


HONDURAS MAHOGANY 


OAK CILLS 
WHITEWOOD FASCIAS 
WAINSCOT OAK 
TEAK 

ITALIAN WALNUT 
WALNUT PLANKS 
PENCIL CEDAR 
KAURI PINE 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF CUBA IN THE COUNTRY. 


WM. MALLINSON & CO. 





iad tina elag I a 
(Telephone 1319 Avenue.) 
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THE BUILDER, DECEMBER 15, 1900. 
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ST. EDITH’S, ANWICK, LINCOLNSHIRE: 


PHOTO-LITHO. SPRAGUZ &AC® LT? 445° EAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE.EC. 


RESTORED.—-MEssrs. BrewiL_t & BaiLy, ARCHITECTS. 
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THE BUILCER,. DECEMBER 15. 





—RBy Miss H. GertTRUDE HILDESHEIM. 


“ SPRING." 
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STUDIES FOR WALL-PAPERS.—By Mr. Rupert C. Austin. 





SOME DESIGNS FOR DECORATIVE WORK. 
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THE BUILCER. DECEMBER 15 


—By Miss H. GERTRUDE HILDESHEIM. 


SOME DESI 


“ SPRING.” 
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R WALL-PAPERS.—By Mr. Rupert C. Austin. 
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BATH ROOM IN TILES & MOSAIC.—By Mr. C. H. Tempve. 


INK-PHOTO, SPRAGUE &C°Lt® 4 & 5. Z4ST HARDING STREET.F 
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BUILDER, DECEMBER 15, 1900. 
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INK-PHOTO, SPRAGUE AC*° Le 4 & 5. EAST HARDING STREET. FETTER LANE.EC. 








Fire Station 








Living- }] Bed 

Room. * Room. 
Firemens | Poneu. par 
Common 
Room . 











Future Police Courf and Sfafion. 
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Class Room. 
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Technical School. Town Halland Municipal Buildings. 


Planof Principal Floor. 


Fad ° | | Pid 
Scale of Feef. 
































COMPETITIVE DESIGN 





THE BUILDER, DECEMBER 15, 1900. 
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COMPETITIVE 
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PHOTO-LITHO. SPRAGUE &C° L'® 445, EAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE, EC 


.R.I.B.A. 





